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Robert Henri: An Appreciation 

by Helen Farr Sloan 

It is a coincidence that this major exhibition of Robert Henri’s 
paintings is being held in 1984, the centennial of that pioneering 
avant-garde exhibition held in Paris by the Societe des Artistes Inde¬ 
pendants, when one thinks of Henri’s contribution to American art as 
a leader of the avant-garde independent movement at the turn of the 
century. For too long he has been remembered in the textbooks only as 
the charismatic teacher of artists like Bellows and Hopper and as the 
leader of a group of newspaper illustrators who formed what was called 
the “New York Realists,” later misleadingly named the “Ashcan School.” 

Because his friend John Sloan had a gift for words, which were 
quoted by generations of scholars exploring American art history, Henri 
is remembered best in Sloan’s words: “the Abraham Lincoln of Ameri¬ 
can Art.” A leader, Henri worked with political realism to free the rigid 
jury-control systems of academic strictures and to open the doors of op¬ 
portunity through group exhibitions. Through those exhibitions and the 
generous amounts of time he gave to encouraging students of diverse 
talents, Robert Henri is always remembered as a creative educator. The 
avant-garde he promoted had a common belief in a broad, democratic 
variety of talents, an “inclusive” point of view in contrast with the 
more narrow “exclusive” direction of single-minded groups such as 
the National Academy or the contemporary Stieglitz circle. 

When I was a seventeen-year old art student working at the Art 
Students League, I met Robert Henri twice. It was the year before his 
death, and while he was already suffering from a debilitating illness, 
this kind and warm-hearted man took the time to encourage a young 
student. After our first meeting at the gallery of my cousin Leonora 
Horton, an old Henri pupil, I saw him again at a large gathering in the 
auditorium of the League, where Sloan was giving composition criti¬ 
cism. He came across the room, limping, to say a few words of encour¬ 
agement to a young art student. That memory of his presence has been 
enriched through years of vicarious memories seen through the eyes and 
heart of his old friend, John Sloan. 

Sloan recalled their first meeting in Philadelphia in December, 1892. 

(It was a convention of the time to speak of each other as “Sloan” and 
“Henri.”) This was at a costume party held in the sculptor Charles 
Grafly’s studio for young men who were students at the Pennsylvania 
Academy. Sloan’s invitation was an honor for the young artist, who 
was then working six days a week as an illustrator for the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. Along with other ex-pupils of Thomas Anshutz (who was 
on leave to study in Paris), Sloan was delighted to meet Robert Henri, 
whose reputation as an inspiring teacher at the Women’s School of De¬ 
sign (now Moore College of Art) was making a challenging impression 
in local art circles. They met, and quickly discovered a mutual admira¬ 
tion for Walt Whitman. Sloan arranged to bring Henri his edition of 
Leaves of Grass which was finer than Henri’s. The association grew into 
friendship although both men were reserved in temperament. “I never 
felt intimate with Henri. He was as close as a clam about his private 
affairs.” Perhaps this had become such a habit of character that, even 
when the need for secrecy to protect his father’s reputation was no 
longer necessary, the story of Henri’s youth in Nebraska remained with 
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the family. Sloan sometimes wondered if Henri had not rather enjoyed 
the air of innocent mystery that attached to the assumed and mis' 
pronounced romantic name “Henri.” 

There were long hours of talk at night after Sloan’s daily work on the 
newspaper. “We used to sit and smoke, reading Omar Khayyam to each 
other. Henri was so busy teaching that he had little time to paint. We 
talked a lot about art, how an artist should think about his work; not 
expecting contemporary success if he painted for himself.” 

Disappointed with the teacher who replaced Anshutz in the spring of 
1893, Henri helped Sloan and other young students form the Charcoal 
Club, which held independent classes with work from live models. It 
was a refreshing change for newspaper illustrators who had been stuck in 
the “antique” class, according to the prevailing academic system. Henri 
and Sloan provided free criticism of the students’ classwork and com' 
position. The recession of 1893 affected enrollment, and the students 
returned to the Pennsylvania Academy when Anshutz came back 
from Europe. 

Meanwhile, Henri had relinquished his studio at 806 Walnut Street 
to Sloan and his illustrator friend Joe Laub. The made'Over loft was 
always known as “Henri’s studio” because it was here that informal 
weekly meetings gathered to hold serious discussions about art. Sloan 
recalled: “Henri, who had been known as ‘The Old Man’ even at the 
age of nineteen, liked to attract disciples. Glackens and Shinn were 
part of‘our crowd’, encouraged to paint pictures in our spare time. 

Those early years in Philadelphia we had few daylight hours for paint' 
ing. For recreation we liked to put on amateur theatricals in the manner 
of Gilbert and Sullivan. The most famous of these was a satire on 
DuMaurier’s Trilby , Henri playing the villain Svengali long before the 
part was depicted by Barrymore in a moving picture.” 

1895 was a turning point in the creative period of artist'reporters. 

The camera replaced pen and ink drawings when the halftone pro' 
cess was perfected and newspapers installed new printing equipment. 
Shinn, Glackens, and Luks drifted away from Philadelphia, following 
the magazine editorial offices to New York. 

It was in 1895 that Henri and Glackens went abroad together and 
came back with a new focus for their ideas about painting inspired by 
Manet. (Henri had been painting in a kind of high'keyed impressionist 
style before this.) One of the books Henri had left behind at 806 Wab 
nut Street was the 1893 edition of George Moore’s Modern Painters , 
which contains important impressions of Manet, that pioneering inde' 
pendent artist. Here was a report in English which the American artists 
could appreciate. While Henri must have seen work by Manet in other 
visits to France, this time something caught fire. The combination of 
Manet’s broad'brushed “graphic impressionism,” limited palette, and 
contemporary subject matter, through Henri’s insight into Whitman, 
coalesced in a new philosophy of art for America. At a time when “art 
for art’s sake” as practiced by Whistler was considered radically avant' 
garde, Henri stood up for life as the prime inspiration for art. 

Henri’s contribution as a social catalyst in the art world of our coun' 
try is unique and irreplaceable. His philosophy of a democratic point of 
view in the area of exhibitions—the policy of exhibiting many talents 


during their formative and mature years, the “inclusive” point of view 
in contrast with the “exclusive”—relied on the critical eyes of collec- 
tors, scholars and exhibitors to recognize the most important work. 

The time has come for a new examination of Robert Henri’s contri- 
bution as a painter. As it was John Sloan who organized the Memorial 
Exhibition held at the Metropolitan Museum in 1931, it may be appro¬ 
priate to record what John Sloan had to say about Robert Henri in 1951. 

The following are verbatim notes which were not intended for publi¬ 


cation and are presented here without editing: 

Henri was a catalyst, an enthusiast, a healthy-minded 
man. A born preacher. He had lived in the West and had 
the pioneer’s contempt for cant and aestheticism. His 
teaching was “strong stuff’’ in the Nineties of the Victorian 
era that put “art for art’s sake” on a pedestal. We admired 
Whistler’s savage tongue-lashing and Oscar Wilde’s wit. 

But Henri won us with his robust love for life. 

We realists of the Nineties and the early Twentieth 
Century were revolting against the corruption of eyesight 
painting along different lines than the Frenchmen who 
followed Cezanne’s lead. We just went back to art in the 
direction of Manet and Goya. The European reaction was 
more intellectual. The Cubists and Expressionists exposed 
the fundamental aesthetics of classic and primitive art. It is 
to be hoped that these two directions, the emotional and 
the intellectual, may come together again and bring about 
a new renaissance. 

Manet, as far as modern times and the immediate ante¬ 
cedent for our work was concerned, was the parent— 
through Henri. 

It was the content, rather than the handling, that was 
shocking to the American public. The subject matter: it 
was not considered polite. People with “taste” wanted a 
kind of ivory tower art. I sometimes wonder if they had ever 
really looked at the old masters whose work they professed 
to admire. We were painting the everyday world of the 
American cities and countryside. We were not interested 
in Manet’s deliberately shocking subjects. 

We kept away from the social veneer of life. Instead of 
painting powder puffs we painted brooms, a much more 
healthy kind of thing to do... Looking back, it is less strange 
that our pictures of parks and restaurants were so upsetting 
to the American art world, a world that has become accus¬ 
tomed to the sophisticated ideas of Picasso and Duchamp. 

Henri had respect for Leonardo and the early Italians 
who worked with sculptural forms, but he felt that a more 
animated statement was more interesting. He wanted the 
technique that could most quickly respond to life. 

Henri belonged to the quick brushwork school, but he 
stood head and shoulders above Sargent and Chase and 
their ilk because of his fine color and insistence upon 
graphics. A good Henri can stand beside Hals, whereas a 
Sargent by comparison is only paint peelings, imitations of 
the visual, a rendering of satin in paint. 

He used to say that a portrait head could be painted, 
equal to any done in the history of art,—might be painted 
in twenty-five minutes. If you think of a Holbein head, it 
couldn’t possibly be done. 

The difference between Henri’s greatest portraits and 
Chase’s people was a feeling of appreciation for the person¬ 
ality, the human style he re-created. I don’t want to stress 


“character”, because Sargent got that: an able sort of 
eyesight rendering of the superficial. 

Henri’s portraits were emotional without sentimentality. 
There is emotional excitement in his work, a special feeling 
of respect for the dignity of the person. You sense that he 
saw a nobility of spirit there, whether he was painting a 
distinguished lady or a simple child. 

Henri has been pigeon-holed as a portrait painter. This 
came about really through his own choice. He saw that it 
was necessary to have an image before the public eye to get 
your work recognized, so he played down his work as a 
landscape painter. 

The time will come for a new appraisal of Henri’s work. 
This generation thinks of him as just a teacher because they 
know only a few of the late portraits which are not his best. 

Henri painted “city landscapes.” He encouraged students 
to paint “city life.” His city pictures of Paris, impersonal 
things, are not character studies but really a form of 
impressionism. 

He made hundreds of tiny sketches (pochades) of city 
scenes, made on the spot. He did not paint city pictures 
from memory. Those of us who had been earning our living 
as illustrators had a training in the creative imagination 
which he never had. And the truth is that he was not a 
great draughtsman in black and white. His “play” drawings 
are better than the serious studies done from the figure. 

Some of Henri’s greatest work will be found in the land¬ 
scapes and city streets painted in Paris and New York back 
in the Nineties and at the turn of the century. He believed 
in pegging along, doing these things for himself, and hitting 
the galleries with portrait heads. Long ago Henri observed 
the critics’ penchant for pigeon-holing the artist in a given 
style and subject matter, and he gave in to it. After his 
father died he inherited enough money to travel and paint 
what he chose, so the portrait commissions became more 
a matter of choice than necessity. Outside of teaching he 
never had to do any other work to earn his living, and I 
suppose his family always helped him to a certain extent. 

I never knew anything about his financial status. Henri 
was very close-mouthed and his middle name was caution 
in all business affairs. Like his father he had a biblical 
hatred of usury. 

Henri the teacher had no patience with slick or stupid 
work. He wanted things with character and vitality. What 
was a great asset to him as a painter, facility and the nervous 
strength to be able to paint at high speed and concentra¬ 
tion, became as he grew older, a stumbling-block to his 
growth as an artist. He used to say that the greatest portrait 
in the world could be painted in half an hour,—and he spent 
a great deal of his time and strength pursuing this ideal. 
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Henri had a very fine sense of color and many of his later 
things are very beautiful in color quality. 

If art is skill, Henri was one of the greatest artists who 
ever lived. In his own field of work he is a far greater man 
than Sargent ever thought of being. As time passes, I think 
there will be a new evaluation of his work and a greater 
appreciation for the so-called ‘dark period’ which has real 
importance in the history of American art. 

I regret that Henri’s work deteriorated as he aged. It be¬ 
came more superficial, more a matter of handsome color 
put together in light and shadow shapes. The finest work 
was of the early dark period when he had less facility with 
the brush. 

Henri was left-handed and it always gave me a feeling of 
uneasiness to watch him work. I could never get over the 
sensation that there was something unnatural about work¬ 
ing left-handed. 

I never had his facility, nor his temperament. If he was 
painting a portrait he had three or four canvases prepared, 
so that if the thing did not come off quickly he could make 
a free start. I always fight the thing through—and from the 
beginning worked for solidity rather than brilliant execution. 

Henri, while he encouraged his students to make com¬ 
positions and work from memory, always painted from the 
subject even when he did street scenes. The immediate 
response to the subject was very necessary to his way of 
thinking and working. 

Henri was really my father in art up to the time of the 
Armory Show. He was tolerant of Cezanne and the only 
one of the other so-called modernists he really admired was 
Rouault. His interest was for emotional work, and this in¬ 
tellectual movement meant nothing to him. His technical 
means were used powerfully with an emotional drive. Many 
of the other clever painters are only technical. 

One of the most valuable ideas in Henri’s teaching was 
his contempt for “making art’’ one’s motive in working. 


The unfortunate side of this precept is that it can make the 
student shy away from any work that has style and or evi¬ 
dence of much careful labor. But for our generation, it was 
a good thing to be innocent of imitating any art styles. We 
found a reason to work in our enthusiasm for the world 
around us. We found beauty in common-place things and 
people from all walks of life. With a rather limited palette 
and through direct and quick work, we made pictures which 
have design and form because the intention was graphic and 
honest. Our work done before the influence of the Armory 
Show was very unself-conscious about plastic motives. 

When I think of the admiration I had for Hals’ paint- 
slinging playgrounds I feel almost embarrassed, (of course 
some of his more sober portraits are another thing.) To the 
generation which has grown up under the wholesome in¬ 
fluence of the Armory Show, there may seem to be little 
difference between the facile brushwork of Sargent, 

Chase,—and Henri. But so blind and insensitive is this 
new sophisticated coterie that they will never trouble to 
distinguish between men whose motives and results are so 
unlike. I wonder if this inability to discriminate is not a seri¬ 
ous fault. I myself find it hard to judge between one abstract 
or symbolist picture and another save on the same artistic 
basis that I choose good and bad Indian rugs or pottery. 

If the definition of art is skill, Henri is the greatest artist 
who ever lived. Of course Wayman Adams has skill, if by 
that you mean working fast. And Sargent has skill, if by 
that you mean cleverness. 

But Henri did so with his intelligent skill a kind of work 
no one has ever done better before—and may never do 
better again. 

Although he placed so much emphasis on spontaneity, 
the emotional quality in creative work, Henri felt that the 
artist needs a practical intellect—one that could step into 
a J.R Morgan’s shoes and run a great business. 
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Prologue 

by Bennard B. Perlman 

One hundred and one years ago, in the spring of 1883, “Robert 
Henri” was born. Not the individual, the name. 

Henri was nearly eighteen years old when he assumed a new identity, 
and for the rest of his life he was always careful to hide the secret, play- 
ing out a charade which succeeded in fooling even his closest friends. 

Robert Henri was born Robert Henry Cozad on June 24, 1865, in 
Cincinnati, the son of John Jackson and Theresa Gatewood Cozad. On 
his father’s side he was descended from Jacques Cossart, a Dutchman 
who emigrated to New Amsterdam in 1662. Robert Henry Cozad and 
Mary Cassatt were distant cousins who could trace their lineage to 
French Huguenots named Cazat who fled from Normandy to Holland 
during the St. Bartholomew’s Day massacre of 1572. His mother’s 
American roots reached back to 1663, when John Gatewood arrived 
in colonial Virginia from England. 

Robert’s father was a professional Mississippi riverboat gambler who 
invested his winnings in land development and real estate. 

When Robert was three the family moved to a farmhouse near Cin¬ 
cinnati (fig. 1) which was rebuilt into an imposing brick residence. 
After adjacent property was acquired the small community in Ohio was 
renamed “Cozaddale.” 

By the time he was nine, Robert was spending summers at another 
fledgling town his father established (fig. 2), this one named “Cozad”, 
in Nebraska. The youngster was allowed to explore Cozad’s environs 
but was forbidden to cross the river into what was still considered In¬ 
dian country. Robert pleaded to remain out West but his mother valued 
the education he would receive in Cincinnati. At the Chickering 
Classical and Scientific Institute there, Robert’s course of study was a 
formidable one: Greek, Latin, German, geology, geography, physiol¬ 
ogy, algebra, composition and spelling, but no art. 

At ten he found composition among his favorite subjects. His mother 
sought to encourage his literary leaning by providing him with such 
books as Don Quixote and a biography of Daniel Boone, taking him to 
the Cincinnati library and to lectures at the Opera House. Robert be¬ 
gan writing a book of his own and at twelve he penned a school play 
entitled The Bloody Villain which the older boys acted. At this point, 
he began to think of a career on the stage. 

When he was 14, the family settled in Nebraska, and Robert was 
given a printing press on which he produced two by three-foot posters 
which were sent back East to help attract settlers to his father’s town: 

Ho! for the Great Platte Valley 
GRAND EXCURSIONS! 

An EXCURSION will leave 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

The THIRD TUESDAY in September, at 7 o’clock p.m. 
and EVERY TUESDAY thereafter during the year 1879, for 
COZAD, DAWSON CO., NEB. 

By now an avid reader, Robert enjoyed Dickens’ Oliver Twist, 

Pickwick Papers and Nicholas Nickelby, as well as Mark Twain, Jules 
Verne and short stories published in the New York Ledger. He began 
keeping a diary and the following year commenced writing his Runty 
Papers, a fictional account of a minstrel troupe. 

It was in conjunction with the latter that he started to develop an 
interest in art, incorporating into his Papers comic figures which were 



fig. l 



fig. 2 
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copied from the line drawings of John Leech in Punch's Almanack 1847 - 
1851. He was also exposed to reproductions of paintings placed by his 
mother in large scrap books presented to him each year on his birthday. 
Here were picture stories of A Visit to Dore’s Studio and The Rise and 
Progress of Art , featuring paintings by Raphael and Giorgione. 

In 1881 the Cozads moved to Denver, where Robert’s father sought 
to sell or exchange his Cozaddale, Ohio and Cozad, Nebraska real es¬ 
tate for property there. But John Jackson Cozad was obsessed by the 
one unfinished project in Cozad—the construction of a sod bridge 
across the Platte River. Having already spent an estimated $50,000 on 
the effort, he returned periodically to check on its progress. 

During such a visit in October, 1882, one of the bridge workmen 
demanded to see Cozad, claiming that he was owed wages. The two 
argued, the man threatened Cozad and shoved him to the ground. Cozad 
pulled a pistol from his boot, fired, and wounded the man seriously. 

John Jackson Cozad returned to Denver, where he learned two 
months later that the man had died and that Robert’s father had been 
indicted in absentia for murder in the first degree. A warrant was issued 
for his arrest. 

With the prospect of being located and extradited to Nebraska to 
stand trial, Cozad decided to take extreme action. He and his family 
would adopt new identities. Henceforth, Robert Henry Cozad would be 
known as Robert Earle Henri. With French ancestry on both sides of 
the family, his parents must have expected him to use the French pro¬ 
nunciation implicit in a name such as “Henri,” but Robert had not 
studied the Romance languages, so he unintentionally anglicized it, 
always insisting that he be called “Hen-rye.” His father became Richard 
Henry Lee, a name suggested by a signer of the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence from his wife’s home state of Virginia, and Robert was hereafter 
referred to as an adopted son. 

In order for the new identities to be successful, the family’s where¬ 
abouts were kept secret for several months while ties with Denver were 
severed. Robert stayed with friends near Colorado Springs and spent his 
eighteenth birthday climbing Pikes Peak. 

The Lees moved to Atlantic City. Robert initially attended board¬ 
ing school in New York but soon left and joined his parents. When Lee 
constructed a guest house at Texas Avenue and the Beach, Robert’s 
talent was pressed into service to create signs for an ice cream stand. 

His 1884 and ’85 scrapbooks included copies he made of caricatures by 
Puck artists Frederick K. Opper, Zim (Eugene Zimmerman) and Bernard 
Gillam, plus an ambitious copy of a portrait of Elizabeth of Austria, 
which had appeared in Harper s Weekly. He also chose a wood engrav¬ 
ing of The Hudson , from Fort Putnam by W. H. Morse, reproduced in 
the November, 1884, issue of Harper s as the composition for his first 
painting. Using dry colors mixed with beer, Robert duplicated the work 
with a sponge in lieu of brushes. 

Years later he recounted his artistic beginnings: 

I thought it would be great to be a picture painter, but as 
practically all the accounts I read or heard were to the effect 
that artists surprised their parents and the neighbors by 
doing masterpieces in infancy, I supposed I was not in that 



class. It was at about eighteen that I decided definitely to be 
a painter... It might have been different had there been 
other environment and circumstances of life. The stimulate 
ing influences of my mother who had a natural love for 
books and painting and the constructive enthusiasms of 
my father counted favorably against an environment—the 
Far West, cowboys, etc. in which there was no association 
with artists. 1 

The first recognition of Robert’s work occurred in the fall of 1884, 
when he produced a political cartoon, concerning Grover Cleveland’s 
nomination for the presidency, which was displayed in the window of a 
friend’s store. Robert happened to be on hand when a customer entered 
and inquired as to who had drawn the cartoon. “That young man,” the 
proprietor replied, pointing to Henri. “Do you intend to study art?” the 
stranger asked, explaining that he was himself a newspaper artist. When 
no affirmative reply was forthcoming, the visitor remarked, “you should.” 2 

Additional recognition of his artistic ability was received shortly 
thereafter. When a severe storm damaged the Lee home in February, 
1885, leaving several walls exposed, Robert was allowed to decorate 
them, knowing that his work would be obliterated when the necessary 
repairs and repainting were completed. The pictures were seen by a 
one-time art student named James Albert Cathcart. “That boy has tal¬ 
ent,” Cathcart announced to Henri’s mother, “He should study at the 
Pennsylvania Academy,” 3 which happened to be Cathcart’s alma mater. 

Encouraged by this, Henri purchased a set of oils and began copying 
chromo-lithographs of landscapes. By 1886 he produced a self-portrait 
and in the fall of that year he painted Waterfall (fig. 3), an ambitious 
composition containing a spillway, splashing water, and foliage domi¬ 
nated by a textured tree trunk. In his record book the aspiring artist 
noted: “This is the first sketch I made from a landscape.” 

At this time Cathcart served as his first art critic and in the autumn 
of 1886 Henri decided to register at The Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts in Philadelphia. 

A semester before, Thomas Eakins had been forced to resign from 
the institution, yet many of his former students remained. “It was an 
excitement to hear his pupils tell of him,” 4 Henri would say, and on 
more than one occasion he visited the Jefferson Medical College to 
view Eakins’ still-infamous canvas, The Gross Clinic. 

Under Thomas Hovenden’s instruction Henri mastered the antique, 
a process of learning to draw by working from plaster casts of classical 
statuary. He also studied drawing with Thomas Anshutz, who admitted 
him into the modeling class. Henri’s new-found interest in the nude 
caused him to acquire, probably from a former Eakins student, a group 
of sepia photographs of young men, posed singly and in groups, in the 
studio and out-of-doors (fig. 4). 

With James P. Kelly, he studied life drawing at night, and by the 
end of the first year all three of his teachers applauded his efforts. 
“Their praise made me work harder,” Henri noted in his diary; “I was 
Hovey’s darling.” 5 

That summer Henri returned to Atlantic City with a money¬ 
making scheme. “My idea was to go into the ‘Hand-Painted Clam Shell 
10^’ business, there being prospects of big money in it.” 6 He spent a 
week producing an inventory of 1,000 embellished shells but when sales 
were practically nil he abandoned the enterprise and spent the remain¬ 
ing weeks sketching and painting out-of-doors, a practice which was 
regularly interrupted by mosquitos. 



fig. 3 



fig. 4 
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In the fall he enrolled in the Academy’s portrait and life classes, 
where fellow students included Alexander Stirling Calder, Edward 
Redfield, Charles Grafly, and Hugh Breckenridge. But the school was 
beginning to lose its charm for him; in part because of letters from 
alumni who were continuing their studies abroad. “I have got the Paris 
fever bad,” Henri admitted, “and want to go.. .” 7 

In September 1888 he did just that, in the company of Grafly and 
three fellow students. For Henri, going to Paris was serious business so 
he practiced drawing on board ship, making sketches of the passengers 
and crew (fig. 5). Upon arrival, he and the others enrolled at the 
Academie Julian, an art academy especially popular with Americans, 
because there was no sign warning students: “Nul ne peut entrer dans 
l’atelier s’il ne parle frangais” (“No one may enter the studio unless he 
speaks French”). 

The fivesome found living quarters in a garret on the avenue Richer- 
and. “The Den,” as they called it, served as their combination study 
and dining area, with a circular table barely large enough for the men 
to gather around (fig. 6). 

At Julian’s, Henri signed up for a life class with William Adolphe 
Bouguereau and studied composition with Tony Robert-Fleury. In the 
latter’s class such subjects as “Venus Discovering the Body of Adonis in 
the Woods” and “Antony Brought to Cleopatra to Die” were assigned, 
necessitating a working knowledge of historic architecture and cos¬ 
tumes. The students were expected to create figures from sketches made 
in the life class. 

Henri remained at the Academie Julian for three years and eventu¬ 
ally gained admittance to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. During the sum¬ 
mers he painted seascapes in the Breton village of Concarneau, at 
Toulon on the French Riviera, and in Venice. 

Thus, in 1891, begins Robert Henri’s career as a painter... 
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Robert Henri, 1908. Photo courtesy of H.B. Allen 
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CATALOG 1. 


In The Rue de Bourbon - Le - Chateau No. 1 


Living quarters and roommates changed several times during his stay 
in Paris. By January, 1891 Henri, choosing to live alone, recorded on 
canvas a view of his new flat, titled In the Rue Bourbon le Chateau, 

No. I . While his mastery of drawing is quite evident, the tight, aca¬ 
demic painting taught at Julian’s had already given way to the influence 
of his favorite Impressionist at the time, Frederic Montenard, charac¬ 
terized by Henri as a “painter of sunny subjects.” Montenard, a pupil of 
Puvis de Chavannes, specialized in landscapes and marine subjects. 


IN THE RUE DE BOURBON - LE - CHATEAU NO. 1 
1891 

Oil on canvas, 12 3 A x 16 3 A in. 

SIGNED: R. Henri/Paris 

Lent from the Collection of Julian J. Foss 
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Beach at Atlantic City 


CATALOG 2. 


Prior to leaving for Venice in May, 1891, Henri visited the Durand- 


BEACH AT ATLANTIC CITY 
1893 

Oil on canvas, 12 x 17% in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower left 
INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: Henri Estate # 184/A/2 
PROVENANCE: Hubert Merriwether, James Beattie 
EXHIBITIONS: Tacoma, 1979. #32. 

Lent by the Phoenix Art Museum 


Ruel Galleries in Paris and viewed a dozen of Monet’s recently com' 


pleted paintings of haystacks. “Each effect is most strikingly lucid,” he 
observed, “the peculiar quality of light at such times strikingly ren¬ 
dered. On close examination the work is but masses of rough, pure 


color laid on as if with no method—but stand back from it and what 
realism and sentiment.” 8 Henri seems to have learned two lessons from 


the Monet exhibit; the notion of depicting the same scene at different 
times of day or under various lighting conditions, and the use of short 
strokes and dabs of paint, which Henri sought to simulate through an 
impasto painting technique. 

In Venice, Henri also worked in impasto. Though his plein air 
approach did not attempt to imitate the dabbing technique of the 
Impressionists, he did combine sketchy brushwork with palette knife 



painting (fig. 7). 


Returning to the United States in September, 1891, he saw Atlantic 


City through the eyes of an Impressionist (fig. 8). Sometimes, as Monet 
had done, Henri would capture the scene on a sunny day and again, the 


same view enveloped in grayness and rain (fig. 9). 

When two of his paintings were accepted in the Pennsylvania Acad¬ 
emy’s 62nd Annual exhibit in January, 1892, the hanging committee 
saw fit to place them with “the ‘blue’ Impressionists together in a comer 
of the main gallery,” as he noted in his diary. One newspaper critic saw 
Henri’s entries as “faulty exaggerations of an extreme mannerism in 
color,” 9 another characterized a Monet included in the show as “a bur¬ 
lesque on nature... The uncertainty of everything is amusing... .” 10 

The following summer the sun, sea and sand continued to prove an 



attraction. Beach at Atlantic City has its subject matter thrust into the 


middle ground, the large expanse of sand serving as a foil against a 
bright red beach chair and umbrellas of blue and black. 



fig. 8 
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At-the-Art-Club 
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fig. 9 
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Woman in Pink on Beach 


CATALOG 3. 


During a month spent south of Atlantic City at Avalon, Henri often 
posed a solitary woman on the beach or beside a dune. In Woman in 
Pink on Beach the figure holds the brim of her yellow hat against the sea 
breeze, with flecks of pink and yellow pigment dotting the hillside. 

Such wistful women had their origin, at least for Henri, in subjects 
drawn at the Philadelphia Charcoal Club, an evening sketch class fre- 
quented by newspaper artists and some of the younger Academy stu- 
dents, including John Sloan, William Glackens, Everett Shinn, and 
F. R. Gruger (fig. 10). 

Competition subjects such as Dawn, Spring, and Ophelia (fig. 11) were 
assigned weekly. Henri’s charcoal drawing of Ophelia was judged the 
best composition and copied in pen and ink by a newspaper artist for 
reproduction. When Henri gave critiques to other members of the Club 
he spoke out for “subordination of so-called ‘finish’ to broad effects” 
and “the preservation of that subject to be chosen.” His call for “the 
experience of many studies direct from nature” 11 was advice from the 
Impressionists which he also took to heart. 


WOMAN IN PINK ON BEACH 
1893 

Oil on canvas, 17 Vi x 231/2 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri ’93, lower left 
PROVENANCE: Mr. and Mrs. Louis D. Cohen 
EXHIBITIONS: New York. Hirschl and Adler Gal¬ 
leries. “American Paintings for Public and Private 
Collections,” December 26, 1967-January 13, 1968. 
#97 illus.; West Palm Beach, Fla. Norton Museum 
and School of Art. Title not known. February 23- 
March 17, 1968. #12; New York. American Bank 
and Trust Co. Title not known. November 11- 
December 19, 1969. 

Lent by the Hunter Museum of Art, Gift of the Ben- 
wood Foundation 



fig. 10 



OPHELIA. BY ROBERT HENRI. 


fig. 11 
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CATALOG 4. 


Alice Mumford 


In the spring of 1892 Henri was considering a return to Paris, but 
shortly thereafter he was offered his first teaching job, to begin in the 
fall, instructing classes in drawing and composition three mornings 
a week at the Women’s School of Design (now Moore College of Art) 
in Philadelphia. 

A portrait produced at this time of Alice Mumford , one of his students, 
displays a mastery of the rapid brush stroke and blurred edges, with 
some portions so thinly painted as to reveal the weave of the canvas. 


ALICE MUMFORD 
1893 

Oil on canvas, 16 X 14 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower right 
EXHIBITIONS: Philadelphia, 1976. No. #, illus. 
Lent from a Private Collection 
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Walnut Street Seen from “ 806 ” 


CATALOG 5. 


Henri’s studio was now located on the top floor at 806 Walnut Street, 
and it quickly became a gathering place for artists (fig. 12). He held a 
regular Tuesday evening open house where he shared his philosophy of 
art with a coterie of Academy alumni and students (fig. 13), along with 
other activities. For example, on one occasion a newspaper artist from 
Japan demonstrated the art of brush and ink memory drawings; on an¬ 
other, a painter, costumed as Shakespeare, gave readings from Hamlet 
and As You Like It. There were amateur theatricals as well, where the 
artists acted out original plays to entertain themselves. 

Henri had a skylight installed to provide better natural light for 
painting. From the fourth story bay window of his studio he produced 
Walnut Street from “806”, a colorful, bustling cityscape where the 
horse-drawn streetcars and a multitude of figures appear to dissolve in 
true Impressionistic fashion. After sharing “806” for a time with John 
Sloan and Joseph Laub, Henri rented a new studio at 1717 Chestnut 
Street. By the spring of 1895 William Glackens had moved in with 
him, releasing his former studio to George Luks. 


WALNUT STREET SEEN EROM “806” 

1893 

Oil on canvas 12 3 A X 15 } /4 in. 

Not signed 

PROVENANCE: John Sloan; Estate of John Sloan; 

Kraushaar Galleries; Mrs. David T. Beals 
SALE: Sotheby Parke Bernet, Inc. Sale #4628M, May 
29, 1981. #58, illus. 

EXHIBITIONS: Kansas City, Mo. William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art. Atkins Museum of Fine Art. 
Title and date not known. 

Lent from the Collection of Mr. and Mrs. F. Alton 
Tybout 
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fig. 12 



fig. 13 
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Portrait of Carl Gustave Waldeck 


CATALOG 6. 


In the summer of 1895 Henri returned to Paris, accompanied by 
Glackens. They cycled through Holland where Henri had his first 
look at the canvases of Frans Hals, “worth alone our coming to see.” 

In Paris, he was struck by the paintings of Manet in the Louvre and 
Luxembourg museums. Here were canvases with a solidity of form Im- 
pressionism lacked. Henri traveled to London specifically to see an ex- 
hibition of the work of Velasquez, Manet’s spiritual master. He found 
the Spaniard’s art “simple and direct, about man rather than about the 
little incidents which happen to man,” 12 an attitude which would be 
reflected in Henri’s portraits. 

Returning to Paris, “full to the brim,” Henri painted his first large' 
scale figure, the Portrait of Carl Gustave Waldeck, a fellow American 
artist. In it he incorporated the rich, dark qualities he had found in 
Manet and Velasquez. 


PORTRAIT OF CARL GUSTAVE WALDECK 
1896 

Oil on canvas, 55Vz X 40 in. 

SIGNED: A mon ami Waldeck Robert Henri ’96 Paris, 
lower left 

PROVENANCE: Mrs. Carl G. Waldeck 

Lent by The Saint Louis Art Museum: Gift of Mrs. 

Carl G. Waldeck 148:1976 
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French Village CATALOG 7. 


Henri and the Canadian artist James Wilson Morrice, who was also 
a former student at Julian’s, would often sketch together (figs. 14 & 15). 
Sometimes they would sit at a cafe table and paint on small wood panels 
called pochades , spontaneously recording the passing scene. On other 
occasions they traveled the Seine to the suburbs of Charenton or Saint 
Cloud. Henri first began painting pochades in July, 1890, but his produce 
tion of them increased after he met Morrice. Constable was one of the first to 
employ these on-the-spot oil sketches, the use of which was widespread 
in 19th century European art. Henri’s interest in painting city subjects, 
and his urging of friends like Sloan and Glackens to do the same, stems 
from the experience he had painting pochades in Paris. Henri’s French 
Village is a typical example, a freely brushed impression. 


FRENCH VILLAGE 
1896 

Oil on panel, 10 X 13 Vi in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower left 
INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: French Village 257/A/4 
Robert Henri 

PROVENANCE: The Estate of Robert Henri 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Payne Gatewood, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 



fig. 14 



fig. 15 
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CATALOG 8. 


The Storm - La Rue 


In December, 1896, Henri saw a major Manet exhibition at Durand' 
Ruel’s. The influence was a deep and lasting one, and Henri’s cityscapes 
began to acquire a deeper tonality. An element of drama was added to 
the vistas in such works as The Storm—La Rue , where an ominous sky 
and darkened buildings focus attention upon a lone area of sunlight 
spread across the avenue. 


THE STORM - LA RUE 
1897 

Oil on canvas, 25 3 A X 32Vs in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower left 
INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: The Storm—A Rue in 
Paris/Robert Henri Estate No. 62A2 
EXHIBITION: Philadelphia. The Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. “Exhibition of Pictures 
by Robert Henri,” October 23'November 3, 1897; 
New York. Macbeth Gallery, title and dates not 
known, 1897, 1901. 

Lent by the Robert Henri Estate. Courtesy of Berrys 
Hill Galleries 
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CATALOG 9. 


A Normandie Fireplace 


A Market Place CATALOG 10. 


When Henri painted A Normandie Fireplace at Vetheuil in the spring 
of 1896, he broke the prevailing darkness with a diagonal shaft of light 
emanating from the upper right-hand corner of the composition. This 
also serves as a counterpoint to the rectangle of the fireplace which 
parallels the top and sides of the canvas. 

The pattern of sunlight plays a significant role in A Market Place. 
Here a cast shadow extends across shuttered windows, unifies a mul¬ 
titude of people, and continues along the horizontal plane of the street. 
Though the figures appear close to the viewer, they have no detail; 
there is merely a briskly brushed gesture here, an implied stance there. 


A NORMANDIE FIREPLACE 
1897 

Oil on canvas, 26 X 32 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower left 
PROVENANCE: F. L. Southrn 
EXHIBITION: Philadelphia. The Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. “Exhibition of Pictures 
by Robert Henri,” October 23'November 3, 1897. 
#25. 

Lent from a Private Collection 


A MARKET PLACE 
1897 

Oil on panel, 10V4 X 13 V 4 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower left 
INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: A Market Place—260 
A 1 

PROVENANCE: The Estate of Robert Henri 
EXHIBITION: Chapellier Galleries, 1976. #2. 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. James Berry Hill 
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Factories at Manayunk CATALOG 11. 


Study for Factories at Manayunk CATALOG 12. 


Returning to the United States, Henri, on the strength of having been 
represented in the Paris Salons of 1896 and 1897, requested and was 
given his first one-man show at the Pennsylvania Academy. The main 
gallery was used for the exhibition of 117 of his works. Reviews were 
nearly unanimous in their praise, citing him as a “prophet of the new” 13 
and an artist whose “sense of color is rich and individual [whose] feel¬ 
ing for the beauty of masses is extraordinary.” 14 William Merritt Chase 
was sufficiently impressed to request that Henri allow ten of the paint¬ 
ings to be exhibited at the Chase School of Art in New York, and 
Arthur B. Davies interested the art dealer William Macbeth in showing 
the work as well. 

When Henri painted in Philadelphia he sometimes continued the 
practice, begun in Paris, of carrying a few of the small pochade panels, 
together with brushes, a miniature palette, and several tubes of oil 
paint, in a box which fit neatly into his coat pocket. The resulting on- 
the-spot oil sketches could then be expanded into larger compositions 
in the studio. 

Such a procedure was used in the Factories at Manayunk and the 
small Study for it. Featuring an industrial complex on the outskirts of 
Philadelphia, both works contain similar elements; however, the pro¬ 
portions of the bigger painting have been changed to allow for an ex¬ 
panded foreground and heightened buildings. 


FACTORIES AT MANAYUNK 
1897 

Oil on canvas, 23% x 32 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower left 
EXHIBITION: Philadelphia, 1976. no # . 

Lent from the Milwaukee Art Museum Collection. Gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. Donald B. Abert 


Study for FACTORIES AT MANAYUNK 
1897 

Oil on panel, 3 3 /i6 x 6Vs in. 

Not signed 

INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: Study for Factories (sic) 
at Manayunk (sic) 1897 4893 174/A/3. 
EXHIBITION: Philadelphia, 1976. no # . 

Lent from the Milwaukee Art Museum Collection. Gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. Donald B. Abert 
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Sansom Street, Philadelphia CATALOG 13. 


A scene similar in feeling to Factories at Manayunk is Sansom 
Street , Philadelphia, all rain, mist, and night. This narrow artery was 
quite familiar to Henri, since Sansom Street was just one block north 
of his studio. 

Henri organized an art class at “806,” which now served as John 
Sloan’s studio. In exchange for making his studio available Sloan was 
allowed to observe the lessons. It was then that the younger artist began 
to paint seriously, working with the same limited palette Henri had 
used as a student at the Academy, one which he and his pupils still 
employed—yellow ochre, light red, blue, and black. 


SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
1897 

Oil on canvas, 32 X 26 in. 

SIGNED: 40/A2 Robert Henri, on reverse 

Lent by the Museum of Art. The Pennsylvania State 

University 
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Night, Fourteenth of July CATALOG 14. 


Among the students in the class at “806” was a redhead named Linda 
Craige. In June of 1898, following a six month courtship, she became 
Mrs. Robert Henri. The Henris honeymooned in Paris, then remained 
for a two-year stay. On Bastille Day the couple strolled down the 
Boulevard St. Michel, noting the rows of red lanterns which sparkled 
above the crowd. The experience was recorded in Night , Fourteenth of 
July , which was painted from memory. 


NIGHT, FOURTEENTH OF JULY 
c. 1898 

Oil on canvas, 32 X 25 3 /4 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower left 
INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: 14th of July/Robert 
Henri/203A 

EXHIBITIONS: Metropolitan, 1931. #9, illus.; At' 
lanta, Ga. Atlanta Art Association. Title and dates 
not known. 1954; Montclair, N.J. Montclair Art 
Museum. “Robert Henri,” April 3'May 1, 1955; 
Hirschl and Adler, 1958. #4; East Hampton, N.Y. 
The Guild Hall. Title and dates not known. 1959; 
Lincoln, Neb. University Art Galleries. Title and 
dates not known. 1959; Omaha, Neb. Joslyn Art 
Museum. Title and dates not known. 1961; Lincoln, 
Neb. 1965. #18; New York Cultural Center. 1969, 
#29; Lincoln, Neb. University of Nebraska Art 
Galleries. “Robert Henri,” July 13'August31, 1971, 
illus.; Chapellier Galleries. 1976. ex cat.; Pensacola, 
Fla. Pensacola Museum of Art. Title and dates not 
known. 1980. 

Lent Courtesy of the Sheldon Memorial Art Gallery, 
Nebraska Art Association, Nelle Cochrane Woods 
Collection 
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Woman in Manteau CATALOG 15. 
(Woman in Cloak) 


During the fall and winter of 1898 Henri painted both the figure and 
the city. In the studio he posed a blonde model in a loose-fitting cloak, 
titling the canvas Woman in Manteau. His several cityscapes, all in 
one-point perspective, were of the Rue des Sevres near his studio. 


WOMAN IN MANTEAU (WOMAN IN CLOAK) 

1898 

Oil on canvas, 57% X 38 5 /s in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower left 

INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: Robert Henri 49 Bd 
Montparnasse 

PROVENANCE: The Estate of Robert Henri; Na¬ 
tional Academy of Design 

EXHIBITIONS: Paris Salon, 1899; Philadelphia and 
New York 1902-3. #42; Metropolitan 1931. #1, 
illus. 

Lent by The Brooklyn Museum, Gift of the National 

Academy of Design 
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Snow, Paris CATALOG 16. 


La Neige CATALOG 17. 


In February 1899, Henri produced a pochade y Snow, Paris , all yellow 
ochre, umber and gray, using the so-called “soup” method of Whistler; 
covering the entire surface with a single tone, then working the subject 
into it. La Neige is a larger version, with the figures and structures more 
clearly defined, the new-fallen snow on shop awnings and rooftops in 
marked contrast to the melting snow in the street. 


SNOW, PARIS 
1899 

Oil on panel, 5Vz X 6 V 4 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower left 
INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: 162 A 
EXHIBITION: Philadelphia. 1976. no #, illus. 

Lent from the Collection of Bennard and Miriam 
Perlman 


LA NEIGE 
1899 

Oil on canvas, 25 3 /4 X 32 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri 99, lower right 
EXHIBITION: Paris. Salon de la Societe nationale des 
Beaux Arts. 1899. 

Lent by the Musee d’Orsay, Paris 
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Paris Street, Summer Evening, Dust Haze CATALOG 18. 


La Neige and Woman in Manteau, plus two more of his canvases, 
were accepted in April by the jury for the Paris Salon; this success 
encouraged Henri to paint Paris Street, Summer Evening, Dust, Haze 
and other, similar cityscapes later that year. 


PARIS STREET, SUMMER EVENING, DUST 
HAZE 
1899 

Oil on canvas, 26 x 32 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower left 
INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: 36~A~2 
PROVENANCE: The Estate of Robert Henri 
EXHIBITIONS: New York. Macbeth Gallery. Title 
and dates not known. 1901; Cincinnati, Ohio, Cin^ 
cinnati Art Museum. “8th Annual Exhibition of 
American Art.” May 18-July 8, 1901; St. Louis. 
Place, title and dates not known, 1901; Chicago, Ill. 
Art Institute of Chicago. “14th Annual Exhibition 
of Oil Paintings and Sculpture by American Artists,” 
October 29'December 8, 1901; New York Cultural 
Center 1969. #13, illus. 

Lent from a Private Collection 
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Quay at Concarneau CATALOG 19. 

The White Schooner, Concarneau CATALOG 20. 

La Ville Close, Concarneau CATALOG 21. 


Robert took Linda to his student haunts in Brittany, and there he 
painted Quay at Concarneau , in which women in white caps and black 
dresses present a sharp contrast to the colorful sails and fishing nets 
which blow from the masts of the boats moored beyond. One of the 
elements necessary for a painter who values spontaneity in his handling 
of subjects is speed of execution, the ability to suggest a fold of cloth or 
sun striking a sail through the skillful placement of a brush stroke. 
Henri was extremely proficient at this, as can be seen in The White 
Schooner — Concarneau , which is nearly calligraphic in its manner of 
drawing with the brush. La Ville Close, Concarneau, with its group of 
figures strategically placed to strengthen the composition, reveals the 
old walled portion of the town, which originally served as a fortress 
with the ocean as its moat. 


QUAY AT CONCARNEAU 
1899 

Oil on canvas, 25 3 A x 32 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower left 
INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: Robert Henri/The 
Boats/49 Bd du Montparnasse/Paris, France 
EXHIBITIONS: New York. Chapellier Galleries. 
“One Hundred American Selections” 1966 #27, 
illus.; New York. Chapellier Galleries. “American 
Art Selections” 1966 #44, illus. 

Lent by the Nebraska Art Association 


THE WHITE SCHOONER, CONCARNEAU 
1899 

Oil on panel, 6% X 4% in. 

Not signed 

PROVENANCE: The Estate of Robert Henri 
EXHIBITION: Fort Worth, Texas. Amon Carter 
Museum. “American Impressionist and Realist 
Paintings from the William Marshall Fuller Collec- 
tion,” May 25-July 16, 1978, #17. 

Lent from the Collection of Mr. and Mrs. William 
M. Fuller 


LA VILLE CLOSE, CONCARNEAU 
1899 

Oil on canvas, 25 3 A x 32 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, Concarneau 1899, lower left 
INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: La Ville Close— 
Concarneau—Robert Henri 

PROVENANCE: Mr. and Mrs. Albert R. Jones; 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art and Mary 
Atkins Museum of Fine Arts, Kansas City, Mo. 
Lent Courtesy of the Berry-Hill Galleries, New York 
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On the Marne CATALOG 22. 


Returning to Paris, Henri received word that his canvas, La Neige , 
had been purchased by the French Government for the Musee National 
du Luxembourg. He was one of only a few American artists to have 
been so honored. 

The Henris briefly leased an apartment on the outskirts of Paris, at 
Alford, where Edward Redfield and his wife were then living. The men 
painted river scenes; On the Marne , an unusual aerial view of two house¬ 
boats and an undulating shoreline, was the result of Henri’s having seen 
the landscape from a fourth story window. 


ON THE MARNE 
1899 

Oil on canvas, 26 X 32 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, Paris, lower right 
PROVENANCE: The Estate of Robert Henri 
EXHIBITIONS: Metropolitan, 1931. #3, illus.; 
Whitney 1937. #27; 1964-5 Traveling Exhibition; 
Hirschl and Adler 1958. #7; Lincoln, Neb. 1965. 
#6, illus.; Hirschl and Adler Galleries. Title not 
known. 1967; New York Cultural Center 1969. 
#14, illus. 

Lent from the Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Spencer 
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Cafe at Night, Paris CATALOG 23. 


Once back in the French capital, he painted Cafe at Night , Paris, 
one of several compositions involving the outdoor Cafe des Lilas. 

Each canvas contains a varied arrangement of the same elements: cou- 
pies seated at tables beneath the trees, the street or a wall beyond, spot' 
lighting of the ground and touches of stark white to emphasize a 
woman’s hat, a collar, a blouse, or a menu. Poor lighting prevented the 
artist from producing on-the-spot oil sketches so he resorted to drawing 
with conte crayon instead (figs. 16 & 17). 

A trip to Madrid provided Henri with the opportunity to study 
the Prado’s 63 paintings by Velasquez. Inspired by Manet as he was, it 
seemed only natural to turn again to the artist who had influenced the 
Frenchman. Just as Manet had once copied a Velasquez in the Louvre, 
so Henri now copied the Portrait of Maria Anna of Austria (fig. 18). 


CAFE AT NIGHT, PARIS 
1899 

Oil on canvas, 32 x 25V2 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, Paris, lower left 
PROVENANCE: Mr. and Mrs. Ralph L. Wilson, 
Canton, Ohio 

EXHIBITIONS: Metropolitan. 1931. #4, illus.; 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. Sordoni Art Gallery. July 16' 
August 7, 1977; Grantham, Pa. Messiah College, 
September 18'October 8, 1977. Title not known.; 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. Sordoni Art Gallery. “The Eight,” 
March 9'April 1, 1979, #1; Canton, Ohio. Canton 
Art Institute. Title not known. March 6'April 3, 
1980. 

Lent by the Lehigh University Art Galleries (Wilson 
Collection) 
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fig. 17 



fig. 18 
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Texas Avenue, Atlantic City CATALOG 24. 


In August of 1900 the Henris finally returned to America. Before 
settling in New York later that month, they visited his parents’ home, 
where he produced Texas Avenue , Atlantic City . It radiates with the 
same verve and dash, impasto surface and implied shapes, as do his 
paintings of Paris. 


TEXAS AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY 
1900 

Oil on panel, 9Vi X 11 in. 

Not signed 

PROVENANCE: Vose Galleries 
EXHIBITIONS: Manchester, N.H. Currier Gallery 
of Art. “New Hampshire Collects Painting and 
Sculpture,” 1980. 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Shaer 
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East River Embankment, Snow 

On The East River 
(Hudson River Docks) 


CATALOG 25. 
CATALOG 26. 


By 1900 Henri’s accomplishments as an artist were already notewor¬ 
thy. At the age of 35 his works had been accepted in three Paris Salons, 
seven Pennsylvania Academy annuals, five of the yearly exhibits of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, two at Pittsburgh’s Carnegie Institute, and one 
each of the National Academy of Design and the Society of American 
Artists annuals in New York. 

The artist’s initial cityscapes of Manhattan were all subjects near at 
hand. He stood at the water’s edge to sketch the wintry tranquility of 
East River Embankment —Snow, dynamically balancing a hillside and its 
steep stairway against the expansive grayness of water and sky. In On 
the East River one senses that Henri worked directly from his subject in 
the Impressionist manner, for the warm and misty scene bustling with 
activity evokes a sensation of immediacy. 


EAST RIVER EMBANKMENT, SNOW 
1900 

Oil on canvas, 25 3 A X 32 ! /8 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower left 
PROVENANCE: Illinois private collector; Hirschl 
and Adler Galleries; Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
EXHIBITIONS: Metropolitan 1931. #5, illus.; New 
York. Hirschl and Adler Galleries. “Paintings by 
Robert Henri,” March 1954. #25; Montclair, N.J. 
Montclair Art Museum. “Robert Henri,” April 
3-May 1, 1955. #3; Hirschl and Adler 1958. #9; 
1964-5 Traveling Exhibition; New York. New York 
State Pavillion. New York World’s Fair. “The City: 
Places and People” April-October, 1965; Jackson- 
ville, Fla. The Cummer Gallery of Art. “Robert 
Henri and George Bellows,” January 22-March 8, 
1981. #1; Washington, D.C. Hirshhorn Museum 
and Sculpture Garden. “‘The Eight’ and the Inde¬ 
pendent Tradition in American Art.” January 13- 
May 15, 1983; Brooklyn, N.Y. Museum of the 
Borough of Brooklyn at Brooklyn College. “Cross¬ 
ing Brooklyn Ferry, the River and the Bridge.” April 
12-May 10, 1983. #28. 

Lent by the Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, 
Smithsonian Institution 


ON THE EAST RIVER (HUDSON RIVER 
DOCKS) 

1900-02 

Oil on canvas, 28 X 32 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower left 
PROVENANCE: Mr. and Mrs. Richard Rogin 
EXHIBITIONS: Philadelphia and New York, 1902-3. 
#7; Chapellier 1976. #8, illus.; Huntington, 1982, 
no #. 

Lent by Amherst College, Mead Art Museum. Gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Rogin 
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Blackwell’s Island, East River 


CATALOG 27. 


Henri’s favorite vantage point for painting was at the windows of his 
studio, from which he could look both north and south. He captured 
the river in fog and snow, with tugboats puffing steam and an overall 
pall of pollution. The Burns Brothers’ coal loading piers were only one 
block south, so coal barges sometimes became a visual anchor in the 
corner of his compositions, as in Yellow Fog on East River (fig. 19) and 
Blackwells Island, East River. In the latter work the long, diagonal 
clouds are balanced by the rhythmic counter-movement of ice floes. 
Other artists had depicted the East River before him, but in their can¬ 
vases the sailing ships, their reflections, and the blueness of the water 
and sky, emphasized the beautiful and idyllic. In Henri’s the color and 
mood are gray and commerce is shown in the raw (fig. 20). 

Henri’s paintings continued to be accepted into exhibitions, but the 
works often suffered due to differences of gallery lighting and the prac¬ 
tice of double or triple hanging the canvases. Consequently, a major 
topic of conversation among artists was not merely whether a painting 
was included in an exhibit but if it was hung in a favorable location. 

In April, 1901, Henri organized a group show at the Allan Gallery 
on West 45th Street. “The gallery is a nice little one but with dark ends 
and corners...,” he observed, so he saw to it that “everybody is equally 
arranged half in light and half in dark.. .” 18 There were seven exhibi¬ 
tors, including himself, Sloan, Glackens, and Alfred Maurer. 


BLACKWELL’S ISLAND, EAST RIVER 
1901 

Oil on canvas, 20 x 24 1 /* in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower left 
PROVENANCE: Lawrence H. Bloedel 
Lent by the Whitney Museum of American Art, New 
York. Lawrence H. Bloedel Bequest, 1977. 7711.24 



fig. 19 



fig. 20 
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The Salt Wind CATALOG 28. 


Paris, Rain Cloud 
(Storm Cloud) (The Rain Clouds) 


CATALOG 29. 


In 1902 Henri had a one-man show at Macbeth’s, which at the 
time was the only gallery in New York which specialized in exhibiting 
American art. The Salt Wind , a view of wind-swept clouds and trees 
above the yellow cliff and beach at Concarneau was, like Paris, Rain 
Cloud , painted from memory and completed shortly before opening. 
Both contain the bravura which by now was being associated with 
Henri’s name, in contrast to the meticulous, detailed style then preva¬ 
lent in academic circles. 

Art critics for the New York Mail and Express , the New York Times, 
and the Brooklyn Eagle applauded him, respectively, as “a skillful 
handler of the brush” and an artist who “utters an individual note,” 
where “the impression of the whole show is vital and strong.” 


THE SALT WIND 
1902 

Oil on canvas, 26 X 32 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower right 
INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: 52 A 2—The Salt 
Wind—Robert Henri 

PROVENANCE: The Estate of Robert Henri 
EXHIBITIONS: New York. Macbeth Gallery. 
“Robert Henri” dates not known. 1902; Philadel¬ 
phia and New York. 1902-1903, #11. 

Lent by the Robert Henri Estate. Courtesy of Berrys 
Hill Galleries 


PARIS, RAIN CLOUD (STORM CLOUD) (THE 
RAIN CLOUDS) 

1902 

Oil on canvas, 26 X 32 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower right 
EXHIBITIONS: New York. Macbeth Gallery. 
“Robert Henri”, Date not known, 1902; Phil¬ 
adelphia and New York. 1902-03; #13; New York. 
Colonial Club, Title and dates not known, 1903; 
Metropolitan, 1931. #8, illus.; Chapellier, 1965. 
#12; Lincoln, 1965. #17; New York. Chapellier Gal¬ 
leries. “One Hundred Selections from the Chapellier 
Galleries Collection.” 1966. #3 illus. 

Lent by The La Salle College Art Museum 
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Rainstorm Wyoming Valley CATALOG 30. 


The Henris spent June of 1902 with Linda’s parents at their summer 
home in Black Walnut, Pa. Within a week Robert commenced pro¬ 
ducing a series of paintings of lush valleys and rolling hills dominated by 
blue sky or thunderheads. Such a composition is Rain Storm—Wyoming 
Valley, where a dramatic shaft of sunlight serves to illuminate two 
foreground trees. Another, titled Landscape at Black Walnut, Pa. (fig. 
21), depicts a subject so reduced by Henri’s artistic shorthand that the 
skill of his paint handling becomes more important than the subject. 


RAINSTORM WYOMING VALLEY 

1902 

Oil on canvas, 26 x 32 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower right 

EXHIBITIONS: Philadelphia and New York 1902^3, 
# 16; Metropolitan, 1931. # 13, illus.; Grand Central 
Galleries, 1939. #18; Boston, Mass. Vose Galleries, 
“Paintings by Robert Henri, N.A.” November 18- 
December 7, 1940. # 1; New York. Alfredo Valente 
Gallery. “Robert Henri” October 29'November 29, 
1963. #1, illus.; New York Cultural Center. 1969. 
#25, illus. 

Lent by Joseph and Bernice Tanenbaum 



fig. 21 
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Walk in a Park CATALOG 31. 


Picnic at Meshoppen, Pa., July 4, 1902 CATALOG 32. 


Walk in a Park , also painted that summer, contains warm-hued 
clouds, a red chalet, and figures in white and red who promenade, dot' 
ting the path to a lake. Picnic at Meshoppen, Pa ., July 4, 1902 features 
dozens of well-dressed men and women lolling away the sunlit after¬ 
noon, with contrasting white dresses and dark blue jackets providing a 
pattern over the glowing, green grass in the foreground and distance. 


WALK IN A PARK 
1902 

Oil on canvas, 26 x 32 in. 

Not signed 

INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: 205 A 2 
EXHIBITION: Philadelphia 1976. no #. 

Lent by the Robert Henri Estate. Courtesy of Berrys 
Hill Galleries 


PICNIC AT MESHOPPEN, PA., JULY 4, 1902 
1902 

Oil on canvas, 26 x 32 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri 58 W. 57 NY City, lower right 
INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: 138/A/2 
PROVENANCE: The Estate of Robert Henri 
EXHIBITIONS: Philadelphia and New York 1902-3 
#30; Hirschl and Adler Galleries 1958. #13, illus.; 
Greensburg, Pa. Westmoreland County Museum of 
Art. “250 Years of Art in Pennsylvania/’ 1959. 
#55, illus.; New York. American Academy and 
National Institute of Arts and Letters. “The Im¬ 
pressionist Mood in American Painting,” January 16- 
February 15, 1959. #4; Pittsburgh, Pa. University 
of Pittsburgh, Henry Clay Frick Fine Art Depart¬ 
ment. Title and dates not known. 1963; 
Youngstown, Ohio. Butler Institute of American 
Art. Title and dates not known. 1964; Philadelphia, 
1976. no #, illus.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Sordoni Art 
Gallery. “The Eight,” March 9-April 1, 1979. #4. 
Lent from The Collection of the Westmoreland County 
Museum of Art 
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The Coal Breaker CATALOG 33. 


On his return to New York, Henri sketched a coal processing plant 
during an hour layover in Wilkes-Barre. The resultant painting, The 
Coal Breaker , is a powerful statement of industrial forms looming over a 
group of figures whose reflections are seen in a curving, rain-drenched 
road. Later that week he visited his parents on Long Island and, in 
marked contrast, Beach at Far Rockaway (fig. 22) radiates the warm 
glow of bright sky, dark blue water, an intensely yellow beach pavil¬ 
ion, and brilliant white sand peopled by dozens of figures. 


THE COAL BREAKER 
1902 

Oil on canvas, 26 X 30 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri 1902, lower right 
EXHIBITIONS: Philadelphia and New York, 1902^3. 
#4; Whitney, 1937; Grand Central Galleries, 1939. 
# 22 . 

Lent by the Bowdoin College Museum of Art, 
Brunswick, Maine 
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The Lady with the Red Hair 


In Manhattan, Henri rented a studio in the Sherwood Building 
at 57th Street and Sixth Avenue. There he painted New York street 
scenes, such as West 57th Street , New York (fig. 23) of late 1902, 
which were to become his last cityscapes. Success with figure painting 
directed his attention away from the city subjects. A silver medal, his 
first prize, had been awarded at the 1901 Pan-American Exposition in 
Buffalo for three of Henri’s canvases, two of which were figures, and he 
received his first two portrait commissions the following year. 

In 1901 Henri had painted the Girl in White Waiste (fig. 24). When 
it was purchased by the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh in 1904, he re¬ 
ceived a letter of congratulations from the New York art critic, Charles 
FitzGerald: “I am heartily delighted to hear that your White-waisted 
Girl has at last been committed to a respectable Institution... I’ll wager 
she will seduce many an admirer ere you are an Old Master... .” 19 But 
shortly thereafter a tragedy befell the work; it was destroyed in a train 
fire, along with several paintings by other artists, while being trans¬ 
ported to Chicago for an exhibit. 

The Lady with the Red Hair and other portraits done at this time rep¬ 
resent an aesthetic departure from academic salon paintings. Henri 
eliminated the usual props, the furniture, statuary, vases, and carpet. As 
in the cases of some works by Manet and Velasquez, his figure exists in 
a shallow space devoid of background objects, compositional gimmicks, 
and sentimentality. 


CATALOG 34. 


THE LADY WITH THE RED HAIR 
1902 

Oil on canvas, 31 1 /* X 25 Vi in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower left 
PROVENANCE: Purchased from the artist, 1907 
EXHIBITIONS: New York. Union League Club. “An 
Exhibition of Portraits,” March 10'12, 1904. #18; 
New York. Fine Arts Galleries. “28th Annual Exhi' 
bition of the Society of American Artists.” March 
17-April 22, 1906; Spartanburg, S.C. Kennedy Li¬ 
brary. Title and dates not known, 1907. 

Lent by the Arts Council of Spartanburg County, Inc. 



fig. 23 



fig. 24 
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Monhegan 
Pines and Sea 
Rolling Sea 
Storm Tide 


CATALOG 35. 
CATALOG 36. 
CATALOG 37. 
CATALOG 38. 


Edward Redfield invited Henri to spend the summer of 1903 in 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine, writing that “... you may be able to do some¬ 
thing in the portrait line as there are some swell families in the vi¬ 
cinity.” 20 When the enticing portrait commissions failed to materialize, 
the two men spent the days sailing and painting harbor scenes. They 
took a schooner to Monhegan Island, 15 miles out to sea, and Henri 
was ecstatic over what he saw: “from the great cliffs you look down on a 
mighty surf battering away at the rocks—pine forests, big barren rocky 
hills.... It is a wonderful place to paint-” 21 And paint he did, cap¬ 

turing the various moods to be found there. Monhegan bespeaks the 
tranquility of the harbor, sheltered by smaller Manana Island in the 
background; Pines and Sea shows a windy bluff where the eye looks be¬ 
yond dark evergreens to a band of pale orange ocean and approaching 
fog; and Rolling Sea, with its cauldron-like foam and pounding seas 
appearing to ebb and flow over rocky surfaces. In Storm Tide, fishing 
shacks are illuminated by brilliant sunlight while dark, gray clouds and 
a rough, gray-green surf surround the rugged coast. Though these sea¬ 
scapes vary in technique from being thinly painted to a heavy impasto, 
they are all spontaneous statements and, as such, stand apart from the 
academic approach to similar subjects or even the more carefully de¬ 
lineated forms of a Winslow Homer. 

Henri’s entire output of paintings was listed in a meticulously docu¬ 
mented record book, complete with date of execution, description and 
accompanying ink sketch (fig. 25). 



MONHEGAN 

1903 

Oil on panel, 8 X 10 in. 

Not signed 

INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: 230 B 
EXHIBITION: Providence, R.I. Museum of Art, 
Rhode Island School of Design. “Art for your Col¬ 
lection,” December, 1981. 

Lent by Susan and Robert Walther 


PINES AND SEA 
1903 

Oil on panel, 3% X 6 1 /s in. 

Not signed 

EXHIBITION: New York. Maynard Walker Gallery. 
“Early Work by Robert Henri,” November 5-24, 
1962. #3. 

Lent by Mrs. George R. Brown 


ROLLING SEA 
1903 

Oil on panel, 7Vi X 9*A in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri ’03, lower left 
EXHIBITIONS: New York, Whitney Museum of 
American Art. Title and dates not known. #175; 
Hirschl and Adler Galleries. 1958. #42; New York 
Cultural Center. 1969. #31, illus. 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur G. Altschul 


STORM TIDE 
1904, 05 

Oil on canvas 26 X 32 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower right 
EXHIBITIONS: New York. National Arts Club. Oc¬ 
tober 1905; New York. New York School of Art, 
“Paintings by Robert Henri,” January 1907; 
Philadelphia, Pa. McClees Gallery. “Exhibition by 
Robert Henri,” February 4-18, 1907; 1915-16 
Traveling Exhibition; New York. Knoedler Gallery. 
“Works by Robert Henri,” January 15-22, 1917; 
Detroit, Michigan. Place, title and dates not known. 
1917; Toledo, Ohio. Place, title and dates not 
known. 1917; Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Vassar College. 
Title and dates not known, 1918; 1919-20 Traveling 
Exhibition; Metropolitan, 1931. #15, illus.; Balti¬ 
more, Md. Baltimore Museum of Art. “Robert Henri 
Memorial Exhibition,” May 1931; Whitney, 1937. 
#28; Brooklyn, N.Y. The Brooklyn Museum. “The 
Eight,” November 24, 1943-January 16, 1944. #4; 
Columbia, S.C. Columbia Museum of Art. “Ascen¬ 
dancy of American Painting,” April 3-June 2, 1963. 
# 36; Lincoln, 1965. #19; New York Cultural 
Center, 1969. #32, illus. 

Lent by the Whitney Museum of American Art, New 
York; purchase 1931, 31.342 
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Self Portrait CATALOG 39. 


Prior to leaving for Maine, Henri had produced a Self-Portrait in 
which his brightly-lit face and the whiteness of his collar and shirt-front 
are in stark contrast to the dark, almost flattened form of his body and 
the background. With an arm extended in the act of painting, it would 
appear that he was right-handed, a reversal caused by the mirror image 
from which he worked. 


SELF PORTRAIT 
1903 

Oil on canvas, 32 x 26 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower left; June 1903, 
lower right 

INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: 31 B 
PROVENANCE: Mrs. A. B. Sheldon 
EXHIBITIONS: New York. American Academy of 
Arts and Letters. “Robert Henri and his Circle/’ 
December 11, 1964-January 10, 1965. #19, illus.; 
Lincoln, 1965. #9; New York Cultural Center. 
1969. # 28, illus.; Washington, D.C. National Por- 
trait Gallery, February 1974; Indianapolis, Ind. In^ 
dianapolis Museum of Art, April 1974. “American 
Self-Portraits.” illus.; Tacoma, 1979. #29, illus. 
Loaned Courtesy of the Sheldon Memorial Art Gallery, 
Gift of Mrs. Olga N. Sheldon 
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George Luks CATALOG 40. 


In January, 1904, Henri saw Luks, Glackens, and Sloan more often, 
presenting him with an opportunity to produce a group of portraits of 
his friends. The occasion for seeing them was another exhibition or¬ 
ganized by him, this time at the National Arts Club. It included him¬ 
self, Sloan, Glackens, Luks, Davies, and Prendergast. Forty-six works 
were displayed in two rooms at the Club’s brownstone headquarters on 
West 34th Street and the press had a field day: “Startling Works by 
Red-Hot American Painters,” blared one headline; “A Most Lugubrious 
Show,” announced another. 

Much of the criticism centered around works such as George Luks’ 
Whisky Bill , no jovial drinker in the tradition of Frans Hals but the pic¬ 
ture of a melancholy alcoholic. “What a surprise straight, simple 
paintings about straight, simple things are to the cultured public!” 

Henri wrote Luks. “I am shocked.” 22 

Luks’ paintings were rejected from the annual shows more regularly 
than the others, in part because of the vulgar nature of his subjects— 
the posteriors of pigs at a feeding trough or a red-nosed decadent whose 
portrait he chose to title Old Duchess. Henri created a full-length 
Portrait of George Luks , of the artist who was himself a heavy drinker. 
Although his bathrobe is askew and he leans upon an empty frame, 
Henri, seeking to masquerade him as the equal of his upper-class de¬ 
tractors, painted the little finger of his right hand noticeably raised, 
a sign of proper upbringing. 


GEORGE LUKS 
1904 

Oil on canvas, 761/2 X 38V4 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower left 
EXHIBITIONS: Metropolitan, 1931. # 20, illus.; 
Paris. Musee du Jeu de Paume. “Trois Siecles d’Art 
Aux Etats-Unis.” May-July, 1938. #75, illus.; 
Grand Central Galleries, 1939. #2; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Carnegie Institute. “Survey of American Painting,” 
October 24-December 15, 1940. #219, illus.; 
Philadelphia, 1955. #102, illus.; Hirschl and Adler, 
1958. #36; St. Louis, Mo. City Art Museum of St. 
Louis. “200 Years of American Painting,” April 

I- May 31, 1964; New York Cultural Center, 1969. 
#36, illus.; Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia Museum 
of Art. “Three Centuries of American Art,” April 

II- October 10, 1976. 

Lent by the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa/ 
Galerie Nationale du Canada, Ottawa 
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John Sloan CATALOG 41. 


John Sloan was still living in Philadelphia at the time of the National 
Arts Club exhibition, but when he came to New York to see it, Henri 
painted him too. The Portrait of John Sloan is a penetrating likeness show- 
ing the serious, welbgroomed artist; as in the case of Henri’s self-portrait, 
Sloan’s highlighted face and shirt are in marked contrast to the black 
suit, dark gray background, and black portfolio he holds in his hand. 


JOHN SLOAN 
1904 

Oil on canvas, 56 5 /s x 41 Vs in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, 1904, lower right 
PROVENANCE: Mr. and Mrs. John Sloan 
EXHIBITIONS: Metropolitan, 1931. #18, illus.; Lin¬ 
coln, 1965. #22; Tokyo. National Museum of Mod¬ 
ern Art: July 24-September 5, 1982. Kyoto; 
National Museum of Modern Art. September 
14-October 11, 1982 “Japanese Artists who studied 
in the U.S.—American Art and Japan 1900-1930.” 
Loaned from the Collection of the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, gift of Mr. and Mrs. John Sloan 
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Portrait of Edith Dimock Glackens 


CATALOG 42. 

Portrait of William Glackens CATALOG 43. 


In May 1904, Henri completed the full-length Portrait of Edith 
Dimock Glackens and one of her husband, William Glackens , the follow¬ 
ing month. The painting of Edith had been begun in 1902 when she 
was still a demure socialite from Hartford. After she and Glackens mar¬ 
ried and moved to New York, Henri completed the canvas and the 
matching likenesses were presented to the couple as wedding gifts. 


PORTRAIT OF EDITH DIMOCK GLACKENS 
1904 

Oil on canvas. 76 3 A X 38 3 /s in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower left 
INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: Robert Henri/1904/4 B 
PROVENANCE: Mrs. William J. Glackens; The Estate 
of Robert Henri; Nebraska Art Association 
EXHIBITIONS: Metropolitan, 1931. #19, illus.; New 
York. Chapellier Galleries. “One Hundred Amer^ 
ican Selections.” 1966. #8, illus.; Lincoln, Neb. 
Sheldon Memorial Art Galleries. Title not known. 
July 13-August 31, 1971; Tacoma, 1979. illus. 

Lent Courtesy of the Sheldon Memorial Art Gallery, 
Nebraska Art Association, gift of Miss Alice Abel, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gene H. Tallman, The Abel Foundation 
and Mrs. A. B. Sheldon 


PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM GLACKENS 
1904 

Oil on canvas, 78 X 38 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower right 
PROVENANCE: The Estate of Robert Henri; 
Nebraska Art Association, Thomas C. Woods 
Collection. 

EXHIBITIONS: New York. Hirschl and Adler Gal¬ 
leries. “Full Length Portraits and Paintings of ChiL 
dren by Robert Henri,” January 5-30, 1960. #2; 
Lincoln, 1965. #23; New York. Chapellier Gal¬ 
leries. “One Hundred American Selections,” 1966. 
#7, illus.; New York Cultural Center, 1969. #35, 
illus.; Lincoln, Neb. Sheldon Memorial Art Gal¬ 
leries. Title not known. July 13-August 31, 1971; 
Montgomery, Ala. Montgomery Museum of Art. 
“Robert Henri 18654929,” October 25-November 
29, 1971. #24; Tacoma, 1979. #27, illus.; Los 
Angeles. Los Angeles County Museum. Title not 
known. November 12, 1981-January 31, 1982; 
Washington, D.C. National Portrait Gallery. 
“American Portraiture in the Grand Manner: 1720- 
1920,” March 17-June 6, 1982. 

Lent Courtesy of the Sheldon Memorial Art 
Gallery, Nebraska Art Association. Thomas C. 
Woods Collection 
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Young Woman in White CATALOG 44. 


Henri also painted a life-size portrait of his wife in a black silk dress, 
titling the work Lady in Black (fig. 26). In May, 1904, it and his Young 
Lady in Black were awarded a silver medal at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition in St. Louis. Henri had now hit his stride in creating such 
six-and-one-half foot high canvases. His Young Woman in White, of 
professional model Eugenie Stein in profile—bedecked in white and 
wearing a straw hat with lace, her shock of black hair melting into the 
background—was energetically and masterfully painted in a single day. 

Henri’s emphasis on spontaneity in his art originally stemmed from 
the statement contained in William Morris Hunt’s Talk, on Art, a copy 
of which he owned: “In your sketches keep the first vivid impression! 
Add no details that shall weaken it! Look first for the big things!” Now 
Henri encouraged his students to “Work with great speed.... Finish as 
quickly as you can. There is no virtue in delaying..and he followed 
his own directive. 


YOUNG WOMAN IN WHITE 
1904 

Oil on canvas, 781/4 X 381/8 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower left 
INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: 19/C 
PROVENANCE: The Estate of Robert Henri 
EXHIBITIONS: New York. The Union League Club. 
“An Exhibition of Portraits,” March 10-12, 1904. 
#16; Springfield, Mass, et al. “Entering the Twenti¬ 
eth Century.” College Art Association Traveling 
Exhibition, 1929-30; Metropolitan, 1931. #23, 
illus.; Baltimore. Baltimore Museum of Art. “Robert 
Henri Memorial Exhibition,” May 1931. #16; 
Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia Art Alliance. Memo¬ 
rial Exhibition. 1933; Chicago. Carson-Pirie-Scott 
Galleries. 1936; Whitney, 1937. #30, illus.; Grand 
Central Galleries, 1939. #3; Pittsburgh, Pa. Car¬ 
negie Institute. “Survey of American Painting, Oc¬ 
tober 24-December 14, 1940. #217; London. Tate 
Gallery. “American Painting from the Eighteenth 
Century to the Present,” June-July, 1946. #102; 
New York. Metropolitan Museum of Art. “The 75th 
Anniversary Exhibition of Painting and Sculpture by 
75 Artists associated with the Art Students League 
of New York,” 1951. #21, illus.; Philadelphia, 1955. 
#106; Lincoln, 1965. #25; New York Cultural 
Center, 1969. Addenda #1, illus.; Tokyo. National 
Museum of Modern Art, July 24-September 5,1982; 
Kyoto.; National Museum of Modern Art. Septem¬ 
ber 14-October 11, 1982. “Japanese Artists who 
Studied in the U.S.A.—American Art and Japan 
1900-1930”. 

Lent by the National Gallery of Art, Washington. Gift 
of Violet Organ, 1949 
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Checklist 

All measurements are in inches and 
centimeters, height preceding width. 
For prints, plate or image size is 
given. 

Thomas P. Anshutz (1851-1912) 

On the Ohio. c. 1880 

oil on academy board 

10 1/4 x 11 1/2 in. (26 x 29.2 cm.) 

Museum Purchase through a Gift of 

Joseph Sanders 63.4 

Edmund M. Archer (b. 1904) 

Waiting for the Departure. 1932 
oil on canvas 

32 1/2 x 37 1/4 in. (82.5 x 94.6 cm.) 
William A. Clark Fund 51.27 

Peggy Bacon (b. 1895) 

A Few Ideas. 1927 
drypoint 

7 7/8 x 10 in. (19.7 x 25 cm.) 

Bequest of George Biddle 1974.16 

Maurice Becker (1889-1975) 

Heads. 1929 

watercolor and pencil on paper 
14 1/16 x 11 1/4 in. (35.9 x 28.6 cm.) 
Gift of Peter Becker 1977.13 

George Bellows (1882-1925) 
Introducing the Champion, Small, No. 2. 
1921 lithograph 

8 1/2x7 in. (21.6 x 17.8 cm.) 

Mary E. Maxwell Fund 56.3 

Children Playing in a Park. c. 1905 
ink and pen over pencil on paper 
21 7/8 x 28 15/16 in. (55.5 x 73.5 cm.) 
Museum Purchase 60.17 

Patrick Henry Bruce (1881-1936) 
Peinture/Nature Morte [Forms], 
c. 1924 oil and pencil on canvas 
28 3/4 x 35 3/4 in. (70 x 90.8 cm.) 
Museum Purchase 68.2 

Bryson Burroughs (1869-1934) 

Demeter and Persephone. 1917 
oil on canvas 

36 1/4 x 24 1/4 in. (92 x 61.2 cm.) 
William A. Clark Fund 30.7 

Oliver Chaffee (1881-1944) 

Swan Song. 1931 
watercolor over pencil on paper 
12 3/8 x 14 9/16 in. (31.4 x 37 cm.) 
Museum Purchase through a Gift of 
Ralph Cross Johnson 1981.55 



George B. Luks, Woman with Black Cat. 


William Merritt Chase (1849-1916) 
Self Portrait. 1915 
oil on canvas 

25 x 20 1/4 in. (63.5 x 51.3 cm.) 
Museum Purchase 23.3 

Randall Davey (1887-1964) 

Old Sea Captain. 1915 
oil on canvas 

40 1/8 x 32 1/8 in. (101.9 x 81.6 cm.) 
Gift of Mrs. Robert E. Westcott 16.1 

Arthur B. Davies (1862-1928) 

Before Sunrise. 1905 
oil on canvas 

18 1/4 x 40 1/4 in. (46.3 x 102.2 cm.) 
Bequest of Lizzie P. Bliss 31.7 

Stuart Davis (1894-1964) 

Study for Swing Landscape. 1938 
oil on canvas 

22 x 28 3/4 in. (55.9 x 73 cm.) 
Museum Purchase, William A. 

Clark Fund, and Exchange through a 
Gift Given in Memory of Edith 
Gregor Halpert by the Halpert 
Foundation 1981.22 

Adolf Dehn (1895-1968) 

Farmyard near Waterville, Minnesota. 
1930 

ink, pen, brush, finger, 
and wash on paper 
15 x 22 in. (37.8 x 56 cm.) 

Gift of James Rosenberg 59.29 


Elsie Driggs (b. 1898) 

Merrymount. 1934 
watercolor, pencil, colored chalk, 
and picture varnish on paper 
12 3/8 x 10 15/16 in. (31.5 x 27.8 cm.) 
Museum Purchase through a Gift of 
Mrs. G. V. Fox 1981.70 

Thomas Eakins (1844-1916) 

The Pathetic Song. 1881 
oil on canvas 

45 x 32 1/2 in. (114.3 x 86.6 cm.) 
Museum Purchase 19.26 

William J. Glackens (1870-1938) 

I Went Down That There Slide Faster 
than the Empire Express. 1910-1913 
conte crayon with white on paper 
12 x 14 1/2 in. (30.5 x 36.8 cm.) 

Gift of Mrs. William J. Glackens 
43.16 

Luxembourg Gardens. 1906 
oil on canvas 

23 3/4 x 32 in. (60.3 x 81.3 cm.) 
William A. Clark Fund 37.1 

Henry J. Glintenkamp (1887-1946) 
Woman Strolling. 1914 
watercolor and gouache over pencil 
on paper 

14 15/16 x 10 15/16 in. (38 x 27.8 cm.) 
Museum Purchase 65.11 

Charles Grafly (1862-1929) 

Edward W. Redfield. 1909-1912 
bronze 

17 in. (40.6 cm.) 

Gift of Edward W. Redfield 47.9 

William Gropper (1897-1977) 

Untitled, c. 1954 
lithograph 

14 9/16 x 10 1/8 in. (36.9 x 25.7 cm.) 
Bequest of George Biddle 1974.20 

Robert Henri (1865-1929) 

Indian Girl in White 
Ceremonial Blanket, c. 1917 
oil on canvas 
32 x 26 in. (81.3 x 66 cm.) 

Museum Purchase 23.15 

Edward Hopper (1882-1967) 

East Side Interior. 1922 
etching 

7 7/8 x 9 7/8 in. (28 x 25.1 cm.) 

Mary E. Maxwell Fund 54.18 

Ground Swell. 1939 
oil on canvas 

36 1/2 x 50 1/4 in. (92.7 x 127.7 cm.) 
William A. Clark Fund 43.6 


Thomas Hovenden (1840-1895) 
Standing Girl, Arms Outstretched. 
1870-1890 

pencil and incisions on 
two pieces of tissue-like paper 
15 3/8 x 11 7/16 in. 

(39.1 x 29.1 cm.) [combined] 

Museum Purchase 62.13 

Bernard Karfiol (1886-1952) 

Summer. 1927 
oil on canvas 

46 3/8 x 60 3/8 in. (117.8 x 153.4 cm.) 
William A. Clark Fund 28.6 

Rockwell Kent (1882-1971) 
Adirondacks. 1928-1930 
oil on canvas 

38 1/2 x 54 7/8 in. (97.8 x 139.4 cm.) 
William A. Clark Fund 34.4 

Leon Kroll (1884-1974) 

Girl on Balcony. 1934 
oil on masonite 

17 7/8 x 28 in. (45.4 x 71.1 cm.) 
Bequest of Mary S. Higgins 1971.2 

Walt Kuhn (1877-1949) 

Edith, c. 1929 
lithograph 

15 x 10 3/16 in. (38.1 x 25.8 cm.) 

Mary E. Maxwell Fund 67.24 

Yasuo Kuniyoshi (1893-1953) 

Cows in Pasture. 1923 
oil on canvas 

20 x 30 in. (50.8 x 76.2 cm.) 

Gift of George Biddle 64.23 

Richard Lahey (1893-1978) 

A Biennial Exhibition Trip to 
New York City. 1943 
ink and pen on paper 

5 7/8x7 1/2 in. (15 x 19 cm.) 

Gift of the Artist 63.13 

Billiards at the Century Association. 

1930 etching 

6 7/8 x 9 7/8 in. (17.4 x 20.5 cm.) 
Mary E. Maxwell Fund 63.8 

Ernest Lawson (1873-1939) 

Boathouse, Winter, Harlem River. 1916 
oil on canvas 

40 1/2 x 50 1/8 in. (102.9 x 127.3 cm.) 
Museum Purchase 16.3 

George B. Luks (1867-1933) 

Woman with Black Cat. 1932 
oil on canvas 

30 3/8 x 25 3/8 in. (77.2 x 64.5 cm.) 
Museum Purchase 32.13 


Peppino Mangravite (1896-1978) 
Family Portrait. 1930 
oil on canvas 

24 1/2 x 30 1/4 in. (61.6 x 76.8 cm.) 
Museum Purchase 32.10 

Paul Manship (1885-1966) 

Indian Hunter and His Dog. 1922 
bronze 

21 5/8 in. (54.9 cm.) 

Bequest of James Parmelee 41.74 

Reginald Marsh (1898-1954) 
Steeplechase. 1932 
etching and engraving 

8 7/8 x 11 7/8 in. (20 x 27.7 cm.) 

Gift of the Artist 54.5 

Alfred H. Maurer (1868-1932) 

Young Woman in Kimono, c. 1901 
oil on canvas 

30 x 28 3/4 in. (76.2 x 73 cm.) 

Gift of Edith Newlands Johnston and 
Janet Newlands Johnston 50.11 

Jerome Myers (1867-1940) 

Life on the East Side. 1931 
oil on canvas 

30 1/4 x 40 1/4 in. (76.8 x 102.2 cm.) 
Museum Purchase 32.11 

Guy Pene du Bois (1883-1958) 

Pierrot Tired, c. 1929-1930 
oil on canvas 

36 3/8 x 28 7/8 in. (92.4 x 73.3 cm.) 
Museum Purchase through the Gifts 
of William Wilson Corcoran and 
Ivan C. Aivasovsky 1981.116 

Maurice B. Prendergast (1859-1924) 
Afternoon, c. 1891-1894 
monotype 

9 x 10 5/8 in. (22.9 x 27 cm.) 

Mary E. Maxwell Fund 50.17 

Landscape with Figures. 1921 
oil on canvas 

32 5/8 x 42 5/8 in. (82.2 x 108.2 cm.) 
William A. Clark Fund 23.17 

Edward W. Redfield (1869-1965) 
Spring Landscape, c. 1920-1930 
oil on canvas 

24 x 20 in. (60.9 x 50.8 cm.) 

The Edward C. and Mary 
Walker Collection 37.44 


Everett Shinn (1876-1953) 

Cross Streets of New York. 1899 
charcoal, watercolor, pastel, 
white chalk and Chinese white on 
blue-gray paper, laid down 
21 5/8 x 29 1/4 in. (55.3 x 74.4 cm.) 
Gift of Margaret M. Hitchcock through 
a Museum Exchange 1975.11 

John Sloan (1871-1951) 

Fifth Avenue Critics. 1905 
etching 

4 7/8 x 6 7/8 in. (12.3 x 17.6 cm.) 
Mary E. Maxwell Fund 33.10 

Yeats at Petitpas. 1910 
oil on canvas 

26 3/8 x 32 1/4 in. (66.9 x 81.9 cm.) 
Museum Purchase 23.9 

Moses Soyer (1899-1974) 

Female Nude with Green Stockings, 
c. 1965 pastel and charcoal on paper 
20 x 15 in. (50.8 x 38.1 cm.) 

Gift of Alice Clement 1976.6 

Raphael Soyer (b. 1899) 

Railroad Waiting Room. 1954 
lithograph 

12 x 9 1/2 in. (30.5 x 24.1 cm.) 
Bequest of Frank B. Bristow 
68.26.622 

Eugene Speicher (1883-1962) 

Sara Rivers. 1924 
oil on canvas 

45 3/4 x 37 in. (116.2 x 93.9 cm.) 
William A. Clark Fund 30.9 

Walter Tittle 

Grand Central, Night, c. 1930 
drypoint 

12 7/8 x 7 7/8 in. (32.7 x 20 cm.) 
Bequest of Frank B. Bristow 
68.26.861 

Robert W. Vonnoh (1858-1933) 
Picking Poppies, c. 1890s 
oil on canvas 

15 3/4 x 11 1/2 in. (40 x 29.2 cm.) 
Bequest of Bessie Potter Vonnoh 
Keyes 55.67 
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Company Fund. 
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L ate in his life, John Sloan recalled how he and several other artists 
including William Glackens, George Luks, and Everett Shinn came 
under Henri's influence: 

In Philadelphia in the nineties there was a group of newspaper 
artists, plain and rather normal young men making their livings as 
craftsmen — and we became painters because Robert Henri had 
that magic ability as a teacher which inspires and provokes his 
followers into action. He was a catalyst; he was an emancipator, 
liberating American art from its youthful academic conformity, and 
liberating the individual artist from repressions that held back his 
natural creative ability. 1 

Henri, in his late twenties, already had the magic that would make him 
a pivotal figure in the development of American artistic thought for 
more than three decades. 

From the 1890s until the Armory Show of 1913, Henri was in the 
forefront of a group of progressive artists challenging academicism. 

After 1913, avant-garde art moved in a direction that Henri personally 
could not follow. As a result, in retrospect, Henri's art seems conser¬ 
vative; it has more in common with the tradition against which he 
rebelled than with the one he nurtured. 

Circumstances and Henri's ideas of artistic freedom more than his 
painting made him a revolutionary in the history of American art. 

Works by some of his associates were rejected by the National 
Academy of Design, of which Henri was a member, for its spring 



exhibition in early 1907. This rejection precipitated a counter-exhibition 
in March, 1908, at the Macbeth Gallery in New York of eight artists 
(Arthur B. Davies, William Glackens, Ernest Lawson, George Luks, 
Maurice Prendergast, Everett Shinn, John Sloan, and Henri). Only 
Henri, Glackens, Luks, Shinn, and Sloan, old friends from 
Philadelphia, were stylistically compatible. Known as the New York 
Realists, they frequently depicted the lower stratum of society. All 
eight, however, were united in their opposition to the autocratic 
Academy and in their commitment to individuality of expression. 

The period between the exhibition of The Eight in 1908 and the 
Armory Show of 1913 was Henri's heyday as an artistic force. He 
attracted dozens of students and followers, who embraced his 
enthusiasm for life as much as art. The Armory Show raised questions 
about his leadership of the avant-garde, however. In the company of 
Postimpressionists, Cubists, and Futurists, Henri's realism appeared 
traditional, if not old-fashioned. Almost fifty, he had little inclination to 
adopt an alien aesthetic. Although he acknowledged the significance of 
modernism, he remained dedicated to the representation of man and 
his environment. 

Always a champion of artistic freedom, Henri encouraged his 
students to find their own voices, not imitate his. In this way he 
planted the seeds of independence in them. As Stuart Davis, one of his 
students who became a convert to the new art, observed, Henri's ap¬ 
proach "stressed the student's fundamental right to freedom of expres¬ 
sion. It encouraged experimentalism. . . ." 2 

Early in this century, Henri and members of his circle became 
associated with the Corcoran. Prologue to the modernist revolution of 
the Armory Show, the formation of The Eight coincided with the laun¬ 
ching of the Corcoran's biennial exhibition of contemporary American 
painting. Such shows (and there were others elsewhere 3 ) may well 
have been conceived in part as an antidote to the academicism en¬ 
couraged by the National Academy in its member-dominated annuals. 

In the case of the Corcoran, the desire to give recognition to new 
and controversial talent was, it would seem, a factor behind the 
biennial from the start. Writing to Henri a few months after the 
exhibition at Macbeth's, the Director of the Gallery, Frederick McGuire, 
stated: "We have invited for our exhibition one picture by each artist 
included in the organization called 'The Eight' in order that each of 
these men may be sure of representation in our exhibition." 4 Although 
all but two (Glackens and Luks) had been in the first Corcoran 
Exhibition of Contemporary American Painting in early 1907 (before 
The Eight came into being), McGuire's letter assured their inclusion in 
the second; that is, they were invited to participate and were not mere¬ 
ly asked to submit to a juried section where they could have been 
eliminated. From that time on, members of The Eight were always well 
represented in biennials although not all eight were in every one. Sloan 
was the last to exhibit, and that was in the 22nd, during the spring of 
1951, the year he died. 


William J. Glackens, Luxembourg Gardens. 



Everett Shinn, Cross Streets of New York. 


The Eight reaped other honors and awards from the Corcoran. 

Three served as jurors on biennials; four won prizes; and all are now 
represented in the collection. The Impressionist Lawson was the first to 
have a work purchased; Shinn, the last. Seven were in group shows or 
had one-man exhibitions, particularly of prints and drawings. Only 
Shinn, who soon after the Macbeth exhibition specialized in decorative 
art, was not so honored. 

When Henri showed in the 1907 Corcoran Exhibition of Con¬ 
temporary American Painting, he was over forty. He had already 
taught for several years at the New York School of Art. More teaching 
at the Henri School, the Art Students League, and several other places 
followed. By the time of his death in 1929, hundreds of young men 
and women had benefited from his enlightened and enlightening 
instruction; thousands more have been inspired by The Art Spirit , a 
book of his lectures, notes, articles, and observations, compiled by a 
student, Margery Ryerson, and first published in 1923. Since then, it 
has gone through numerous editions. 

George Bellows and Rockwell Kent were the first of Henri's 
students to exhibit in Corcoran biennials. Randall Davey, Edward 
Hopper, Guy Pene du Bois, Eugene Speicher soon followed. It would 
be difficult to document all those who went from Henri's classroom to 
Corcoran galleries. It would also be pointless; for as a charismatic 
teacher, Henri's influence extended far beyond those few hundred who 
knew him personally. Through his students and followers as well as his 
book, his ideas were conveyed to countless others. For example, 

Richard Lahey, Henri's student and close friend in the final years of his 
life, became Principal of the Corcoran School in 1935 and remained 
here until his retirement in 1963. And Lahey was just one of many who 
promulgated Henri's views. 


The history of Henri, his circle, and the Corcoran spans more than 
fifty years. The museum, through its exhibitions and purchases, has 
played no small part in bringing recognition to this seminal figure and 
his followers. And the school, too, has benefited directly and indirectly 
from Henri's teachings and from his encouragement of artistic 
individuality. 

In giving Henri's portrait of his fellow artist and friend, John Sloan, 
to the Corcoran in 1939, Dolly Sloan, the artist's wife, remarked: "I 
believe Henri was and is the great American and the Great American 
Painter and his work belongs in the nation's capital." 5 The Henri 
retrospective, which is the occasion for this show of work by his circle, 
has brought him back in force to the nation's capital and to a museum 
whose history in the early decades of this century was to some extent 
interwoven with his. With these two shows, Henri can be appreciated 
today for what he was then, an exciting painter in his own right and a 
dynamic force for artistic freedom. 

Edward J. Nygren 
Curator of Collections 



Maurice B. Prendergast, Landscape with Figures. 


1. Quoted in: William Innes Homer, 
Robert Henri and His Circle (Ithaca 
and London: Cornell University 
Press, 1969), p. 76. 

2. Quoted in: Diane Kelder, ed., 
Stuart Davis (New York, Washington, 
London: Praeger Publisher, 1971), 
pp. 3-4. 

3. Similar exhibitions were held 
regularly at The Art Institute of 
Chicago, the Carnegie Institute in 


Pittsburgh, the Albright Gallery of 
Buffalo, and the Pennsylvania 

Academy of the Fine Arts, 

Philadelphia. 

4. Letter of October 31, 1908, to 
Robert Henri from Frederick 
McGuire, Archives, The Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. 

5. Undated letter, summer of 1939, 
from Dolly Sloan to C. Powell 
Minnigerode, Archives, The 
Corcoran Gallery of Art. 




















Spanish Dancer—Sevilliana CATALOG 45. 

(Dancer with Castanet) 


The Fall of 1905 marked the beginning of Robert Henri’s third year 
as a teacher at the New York School of Art, the former Chase School, 
where he was acquiring a following among a growing number of young 
artists. Henri’s own accomplishments in the art world were observed 
and applauded by his pupils. He had gained membership in the Society 
of American Artists, been elected an Associate of the National Acad' 
emy of Design, and was represented with increasing frequency in 
their exhibitions. 

The jury for the Society’s annual show that year accepted the pon 
trait of a Spanish Dancer — Sevilliana, a fulblength likeness of Marianna 
Bustamente. It was a risque subject in its day, with one arm bare and 
the dancer wearing a brilliant red dress and shawl. One of Henri’s art 
students, Vachel Lindsay, wrote to him: 

I attended the Society of American Artists Exhibition 
yesterday... I was completely your slave again, especially 
in the matter of the soul of the woman in the shawl. The 
memory of it puts a multitude of words into me... I have 
enlisted in your army. Every prestige or heritage is made of 
units, and you can count me one .... 23 

It was Henri who advised Vachel Lindsay to abandon art for poetry. 


SPANISH DANCER—SEVILLIANA (DANCER 
WITH CASTANET) 

1904 

Oil on canvas, 85 x 45 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower right 
INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: 51-C 
PROVENANCE: The Estate of Robert Henri 
EXHIBITIONS: New York. American Fine Arts So- 
ciety. “Society of American Artists 27th Annual 
Exhibition” March 25-April 30, 1905; Pittsburgh. 
Carnegie Institute. Title and date not known. 1906; 
New York. Modern Gallery. Title not known. Feb¬ 
ruary 24'mid-March, 1906; Cincinnati, Ohio. Cin¬ 
cinnati Museum Association. “Thirteenth Annual 
Exhibition of American Art,” May 14'July 16, 1906. 
#66. illus.; Nashville, Tenn. Carnegie Library, Oc¬ 
tober 20-November 10, 1906; Atlanta, Ga. 
November 19-December 8, 1906; New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans Artists Association, January 5-19, 
1907; Tampa, Fla. Casino, February 2-15, 1907; 
Savannah, Ga. Telfair, February 25-March 9, 1907; 
Charleston, S.C. Gibbes Memorial Art Building, 
TApril 6, 1907; Lynchburg, Va. Assembly Hall, 
April 18-28, 1907; Baltimore, Md. Arundel Club 
Gallery, ?-May 3, 1907. “American Art News 
Southern Circuit Traveling Exhibition”; Philadel¬ 
phia. The Pennyslvania Academy of Fine Arts. 
“103rd Annual Exhibition” January 20-February 

29, 1908; New York, New York School of Art. Title 
and dates not known. 1908; Buffalo, N.Y. Albright 
Art Gallery. “3rd Annual Exhibition of Selected 
Paintings by American Artists.” April 30-August 

30, 1908; St. Louis, Mo. Museum of Fine Arts. “3rd 
Annual Exhibition of Selected Paintings by Ameri¬ 
can Artists.” September 1908; New York. Hotel 
Majestic. “First Annual Independent Exhibition of 
the Work of American Painters.” ^-December 30, 
1918; Metropolitan, 1931. #26, illus. 

Lent from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Alan D. Levy, 
Los Angeles, California 
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Portrait of Thomas Anshutz 


CATALOG 46. 


Linda Henri had been in poor health and in the fall of 1905 her con- 
dition worsened. In December, at the age of 30, she died. 

Her husband was devastated with grief. “Work not thought of. Can’t 
work,” he wrote in his diary, so he moved in with the Sloans, who were 
now living in New York. 

John Sloan was pressed into service to substitute for Henri at the art 
school, and after a while the mentor slowly began to paint again. His 
initial subject was a portrait titled The Art Student (fig. 27), a female 
pupil of his in a dark blue painting apron holding a handful of brushes. 
The model, Josephine Nivison, would one day marry fellow-classmate 
Edward Hopper. 

Henri’s second subject was the Portrait of Thomas Anshutz, his former 
teacher who traveled from Philadelphia to present weekly anatomy 
lectures at the New York School. Painted in only a few hours, the work 
demonstrates anew Henri’s ability to suggest anatomical exactness with 
deft strokes of the brush. 


PORTRAIT OF THOMAS ANSHUTZ 
1906 

Oil on canvas 28% X 21 Vi in. 

Not signed 

PROVENANCE: The Estate of Thomas Anschutz 
EXHIBITION: New York. Graham Gallery. “Thomas 
Anschutz,’* February 19-March 16, 1963. 

Lent from the Collection of William F. Richardson 



fig. 27 
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Segovia 

CATALOG 47. 

Segovia 

CATALOG 48. 

Segovia 

CATALOG 49. 

Segovia Plateau 

CATALOG 50. 

In the summer of 1906, Henri took an art class to Spain. While his 
students painted from models, sketched out-of-doors, and visited the 

Prado, Henri, in a burst of renewed creativity, produced 48 paintings in 
less than three months. He journeyed to Segovia, which he depicted in 
various pochades titled Segovia and Segovia Plateau. He was obviously 
fascinated by the simple planes of the stark landscape, which were 
sometimes contrasted with a house or tree, and the ever-changing color 
relationships of ground to mountain to sky. 

SEGOVIA 

1906 

Oil on panel, 5 X 6 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, on reverse 

INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: 38 E, Robert Henri, 
Segovia, Spain 1906 

EXHIBITION: Montclair, N.J. Montclair Art Mu¬ 
seum. Title not known. January 31-March 14, 1971. 
Lent by Dr. and Mrs. John W. Winkler 

SEGOVIA 

1906 

Oil on panel, 7V2 X 9 3 A in. 

SIGNED: on the reverse 

EXHIBITION: New York. Maynard Walker Gallery. 
“Early Work of Robert Henri,” November 5-25, 
1962. #12. 

Lent by Mrs. George R. Brown 

SEGOVIA 

1906 

Oil on panel, 5 X 8 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, on reverse 

INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: Robert Henri, Segovia, 
Spain. 35 E 1906 

PROVENANCE: The Estate of Robert Henri; W. W. 
Bender, Jr. 

EXHIBITIONS: Chicago. J. W. Young Gallery. Title 
and date not known; New York. Chapellier Galleries. 
Title and date not known. 

SALE: Sotheby Parke-Bernet, PB 84. Sale #549, April 
20, 1977. #67, illus. 

Lent from the Collection of Richard C. Edgeworth 

SEGOVIA PLATEAU 

1906 

Oil on panel, 4% X 6 3 /s in. 

EXHIBITION: New York. Maynard Walker Gallery. 
“Early Work by Robert Henri.” November 5-24, 
1962. #4. 

Lent by Mrs. George R. Brown 
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El Matador CATALOG 51. 
(Felix Asiego: Matador) 


Gypsy Mother CATALOG 52. 


In his Madrid studio, Henri had a succession of models. His favorite 
was Felix Asiego, a bullfighter whom he painted full-length, dressed in 
the elaborate costume of El Matador. Henri had observed Asiego in the 
bull ring where an apprehensive look, caught in the painting, swept 
over his face just prior to confronting the bull (fig. 28). 

Among his other models were a gypsy mother and child, Maria and 
Consuelo, who arrived one day, unannounced, at the studio door. When 
Henri’s regular model failed to appear, he paid Maria to pose with the 
baby in her arms. Characterizing such gypsies as “the most savage 
people in color I have ever seen,” Henri sought to capture their pride 
and sense of dignity. Gypsy Mother was one of three versions of the 
subject he painted. 


EL MATADOR (FELIX ASIEGO: MATADOR) 
1906 

Oil on canvas, 77 X 37 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri—Madrid 1906, lower left 
INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: Felix Asiego; 

Matador/Robert Henri, Madrid Spain 1906 
PROVENANCE: The Estate of Robert Henri 
EXHIBITIONS: Philadelphia. The Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. “ 102nd Annual Exhibi¬ 
tion: January 21-February 24, 1907. #158; West 
Chester, Pa. State Normal School. Title not known. 
April 1908; New York. Grand Central Galleries. 
“Henri Today,” January 9-29, 1939; Santa Fe, N.M. 
Museum of New Mexico. “Robert Henri: An Exhi¬ 
bition of Paintings.” August 5-16, 1956. #29; 
Chapellier, 1976. #21, illus.; New York. Art Stu¬ 
dents League. “The Immortal Eight and its Influ¬ 
ence.” January 9-29, 1983; New York. Berry-Hill 
Galleries. “Continuities: American Figure Painting 
1900-1950.” October 11-November 5, 1983. 

Lent by the Robert Henri Estate, Courtesy of Berry- 
Hill Galleries 


GYPSY MOTHER 
1906 

Oil on canvas, 41 x 33 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower center 
INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: Robert Henri/The 
Gypsy Mother/56 E 

PROVENANCE: The Estate of Robert Henri 
EXHIBITIONS: 1919-20 Traveling Exhibition; 

Chapellier, 1976. #20, illus. 

Lent by the Robert Henri Estate, Courtesy of Berry- 
Hill Galleries 



fig. 28 
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Portrait of Brigadier General David Perry, CATALOG 53. 

9th U.S. Cavalry 

Bust Portrait of Brigadier General Perry CATALOG 54. 


On returning to New York, Henri served on the 1906 National 
Academy jury, his first official role since being elected an Academician. 
Then, suddenly, illness struck his father and Henri shared in caring for 
him. Only 13 months after Linda’s death, his father also died. 

Henri left his brushes untouched for a month. When he did resume 
painting, one of his first efforts was a fulhlength portrait of Brigadier 
General David Perry , a retired cavalry officer. Posed in his dress blues, 
with gold epaulets and a sword by his side, the ruddy-complexioned 
face of the old Indian fighter is freely brushed and his white gloves 
become focal points against the intense dark blue of his tunic. 

Henri also painted a Bust Portrait of Brigadier General Perry in which 
the face is slightly longer, the hair and beard grayer, the background 
darker, and with light emanating from the opposite side. This smaller 
canvas, usually assumed to have been a sketch for the full-length ver¬ 
sion, was actually produced three months afterward. 

For the National Academy of Design’s Spring Annual, Henri sub¬ 
mitted the paintings of El Matador, the larger Brigadier General David 
Perry (fig. 29), and Spanish Gypsy—Mother and Child. When the jury 
voted to reject works by a number of his associates and students, in¬ 
cluding Glackens, Luks, Shinn, Rockwell Kent, and Carl Spinchorn, 
Henri “got the impression that some painters... who had brought into 
their work new and original notes... were not faring as they should.” 24 
As a member of the jury he sought to have the verdict overturned but, 
failing this, and with only one of his own works given unanimous jury 
approval, Henri removed the other two from further consideration. 

This action ultimately resulted in the formation of “The Eight,” the 
membership of which Henri announced to the press the following 
May: himself, Sloan, Glackens, Luks, Shinn, Davies, Prendergast 
and Ernest Lawson. 


PORTRAIT OF BRIGADIER GENERAL DAVID 
PERRY, 9th U.S. CAVALRY 
1907 

Oil on canvas, 81 X 39 3 /4 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower left 
INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: E 74/Portrait of Col¬ 
onel David Perry 9th U.S. Cavalry/(Now Brig. 
Gen.) ret’d/Robert Henri/N.Y. 1907 
PROVENANCE: Miss Clara Greenleaf Perry 
EXHIBITION: New York. National Academy of De¬ 
sign. “Eighty Second Annual Exhibition,” March 
16-April 20, 1907. #301. 

Lent by Payson-Weisberg Gallery, New York 


BUST PORTRAIT OF BRIGADIER GENERAL 
PERRY 
1907 

Oil on canvas, 31V2 x 25 in. 

Not signed 

SALE: New York. Christie, Manson and Woods Inter¬ 
national. October 24, 1979. #220 
Lent from the Collection of Richard C. Edgeworth 
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Cori and the Kitten CATALOG 55. 


Laughing Child CATALOG 56. 


In the summer of 1907, Henri went to Holland. Once there, he 
wrote to John Sloan: 

The number of models have been but two. I could have 
many more, but I have found two at once so interesting.... 

One... is a little white-headed, broad-faced, red-cheeked 
girl of about eight, always laughing. I have painted her 
laughing many times—the other is just the opposite but just 
as Dutch—white, delicate, pathetic. 25 

In Henri’s paintings of Laughing Child and Cori and the Kitten , the 
youngster’s infectious grin proves to be contagious, overpowering even 
the heavily-painted dress with its pink stripes and spots of pure red 
and blue. 


CORI AND THE KITTEN 
1907 

Oil on canvas, 24 X 20 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower right 
PROVENANCE: The Estate of Robert Henri 
EXHIBITIONS: New York. Hirschl and Adler Gal¬ 
leries. “Robert Henri (1865-1929) A Commemora¬ 
tive Exhibition,” March 31-April 30, 1954. #12; 
Tulsa, Okla. Philbrook Art Center. “The Eight,” 
October 1-31, 1961; Memphis, Tenn. Brooks Me¬ 
morial Art Gallery, “Fifty Years of American Paint¬ 
ing Since the Armory Show,” April 13-28, 1966; 
Montgomery, Ala. Montgomery Museum of Fine 
Arts. “Robert Henri, An Exhibition of Paintings and 
Drawings,” October 26-November 27, 1971. #3; 
Chapellier, 1976. #23, illus.; Jacksonville, Fla. The 
Cummer Gallery of Art. “Robert Henri—George 
Bellows.” January 22-March 8, 1981. #3. 

Lent by the Memphis Brooks Memorial Art Gallery 
54.1 


LAUGHING CHILD 
1907 

Oil on canvas, 24 X 20 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower left 
EXHIBITIONS: Detroit, Mich. Detroit Museum of 
Art, December 1908; Chicago; Art Institute of 
Chicago, September 8-October 7, 1908; Toledo, 
Ohio. Place not known, October 15-November 14, 
1908; Indianapolis, Ind. Place not known, January 
6-29, 1909; Cincinnati. Place not known, February 
6-29, 1909; Pittsburgh, Pa. Place not known, March 
5-31, 1909; Bridgeport, Conn. Art League, April 
4-?, 1909; Newark, N.J. Newark Public Library, 
May 4-26, 1909; Buffalo, N.Y. Place and date not 
known. “Paintings by Eight American Artists Resi¬ 
dent in New York and Boston”; 1964-5 Traveling 
Exhibition; New York. Whitney Museum of Ameri¬ 
can Art. “The Eight,” January 13-March 20, 1983. 
no #. 

Lent by the Whitney Museum of American Art. New 
York: purchase, 1931. 31.24B 
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Martche in White Apron CATALOG 57. 
(Little Girl in White Apron) 


In the portrayals of the older, sad-faced model, such as Dutch Girl in 
White (fig. 30) and Martche in White Apron, the expressions she wears 
range from pensive to near-melancholy. In the former canvas, the yel¬ 
low straw hat against a deep blue background lends an almost festive 
air; in the latter, black prevails, with Martche’s arms virtually dissolv¬ 
ing into the background. Because Henri worked with greater speed to 
capture Cori’s smile, her face is generally more broadly-brushed than 
is Martche’s. 


MARTCHE IN WHITE APRON (LITTLE GIRL 
IN WHITE APRON) 

1907 

Oil on canvas, 32 X 25 Vi in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower left 
PROVENANCE: Loretta Hines Howard 
EXHIBITIONS: Philadelphia, Pa. The Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. “An Exhibition of Paint¬ 
ings by Arthur B. Davies, William J. Glackens, 
Robert Henri, Ernest Lawson, George Luks, 
Maurice B. Prendergast, Everett Shinn and John 
Sloan,” March 7-29, 1908; Detroit, Mich. Detroit 
Museum of Art, December 1908; Chicago. Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, September 8-October 7, 1908; 
Toledo, Ohio. Place not known. October 15- 
November 14, 1908; Indianapolis, Ind. John Herron 
Art Institute, January 6-29, 1909; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Place not known, March 5-31, 1909; Bridgeport, 
Conn. Art League, April 4-?, 1909; Newark, N.J. 
Newark Public Library, May 4-26, 1909; Buffalo, 
N.Y. Place and date not known. “Paintings by Eight 
American Artists Resident in New York and Bos¬ 
ton”; Metropolitan, 1931. #36, illus.; Grand Cen¬ 
tral Galleries, 1939. #13; Brooklyn, N.Y. The 
Brooklyn Museum. “The Eight,” November 24, 
1943-January 16, 1944. #6; New York. The Cen¬ 
tury Association. “Robert Henri and Five of his 
Pupils,” May 1946; New York. Hirschl and Adler 
Galleries. “Full Length Portraits and Paintings of 
Children by Robert Henri,” January 1-30, 1960. 
#25; New York. Social Service Committee of the 
New York Orthopedic Hospital. “Portraits of Chil¬ 
dren 1860-1960.” #34; New York. Whitney 
Museum of American Art. “The Eight,” January 
13-March 20, 1983. no #. 

Lent by Mrs. Linn H. Selby 



fig. 30 
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Spanish Girl of Madrid 

CATALOG 58. 

Antonio Banos 

CATALOG 59. 

Celestina 

CATALOG 60. 


When the exhibition of “The Eight” opened on February 3, 1908 
at the Macbeth Gallery, none of the participants was spared a tongue- 
lashing in the press. Henri, often lauded, now had his portraits likened 
to “a collection of masks.” 26 Nonetheless, Gertrude Vanderbilt 
Whitney purchased Laughing Child, and another of his oils, Coast 
ofMonhegan, was also sold. 

The following month Henri began a portrait of a young woman 
named Marjorie Organ, and five weeks later they were married. A car¬ 
toonist for the New York Journal, she originated a number of comic strips, 
including “The Man Hater’s Club” and “Reggie and the Heavenly 
Twins,” which Henri had enjoyed even prior to their meeting. 

In the summer of 1908 Henri and his new bride took a class from the 
New York School of Art to Spain, where he produced some striking 
portraits, including Spanish Girl of Madrid, with her questioning glance 
framed by black hair and black background, and Antonio Banos, in his 
colorful picador costume. The sweeping brushstrokes of his jacket 
sleeves are suggested with such skill that the gold decoration becomes 
more interesting as pure line and shape than as realistic detail. 

Celestina was also painted in Spain, and Henri’s indebtedness 
to Frans Hals is clear. Doubtless he saw in her the same somewhat raff¬ 
ish character that Hals delighted in portraying in the paintings which 
Henri had studied in Haarlem and Amsterdam the previous summer. 


SPANISH GIRL OF MADRID 
1908 

Oil on canvas, 57^2 X 38 1 /4 in. 

PROVENANCE: The Estate of Robert Henri 
EXHIBITIONS: Chapellier 1965 #16; Chapellier 
1976 #33, illus.; Roslyn, N.Y. Nassau County 
Museum of Fine Art. “Long Island Collections, a 
Center of Art 1880-1980“ April 20-July 18, 1982. 
Lent from the Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Weingrow 


ANTONIO BANOS 
1908 

Oil on canvas, 31 Vi x 26 in. 

SIGNED: A mi amigo Antonio Banos Calero Robert 
Henri, lower left 

INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: E/208. Portrait of 
Antonio Banos (Calero) Picador/Robert Henri/ 
Madrid/Aug. 1908 

Lent by the Museum of Fine Arts, Houston. Gift of 
Ernest M. Closuit 


CELESTINA 

1908 

Oil on canvas, 24Vi x 20 in. 

Not signed 

PROVENANCE: The Estate of Robert Henri; Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul H. Samplner; Joseph H. Hirshhorn 

EXHIBITIONS: Metropolitan, 1931 #38, illus.; 
Grand Central Galleries, 1939. #31; Hirschl and 
Adler, 1958. #21; Washington, D.C. Hirshhorn 
Museum and Sculpture Garden, Smithsonian In¬ 
stitution; “‘The Eight’ and the Independent Tradi¬ 
tion in American Art,’’ January 13-May 15, 1983; 
Evanston, Ill. Terra Museum of American Art, 
“Early Rebels in American Art (The Eight),’’ April 
1-May 8, 1983. #1. 

Lent by the Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, 

Smithsonian Institution 
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Salome CATALOG 61. 


Henri was never paid for teaching the summer class in 1908; in fact, 
he was owed nearly $800 by the New York School of Art at year’s end, 
so he quit and in January 1909, opened his own school. 

At the outset the student body numbered over 100, including Stuart 
Davis, Eugene Speicher, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Patrick Henry Bruce, Walter 
Pach, Morgan Russell, and Paul Manship. Henri, the only instructor, 
had them work with a standard painting medium composed of two- 
thirds linseed oil and one-third turpentine, then Soehnee Freres 
Retouch Varnish or Devoe’s Mastic Picture Varnish, just as he did 
in his own work. 

With the Henri School located in the same building as the Lincoln 
Square Theatre, models were often theatrical persons or dancers. Now 
Henri produced two versions of Salome, one with beads about her green 
bodice, the other holding two pinkish-white veils (fig. 31). Mademoi¬ 
selle Voclezca posed and danced for him in his studio as she did in 
Richard Strauss’ opera Salome, based on Oscar Wilde’s notorious play 
of the same name, which was still scandalizing New York audiences. 
When the opera was first performed there in 1907 critics of its morality 
forced cancellation of some performances. Here the daring, animated 
pose of the barefoot Salome, her legs revealed through the transparent 
costume, appears lithesome and exotic. 


SALOME 

1909 

Oil on canvas, 77 X 37 in. 

PROVENANCE: The Estate of Robert Henri 
EXHIBITIONS: Hirschl and Adler, 1958. #22; New 
York Cultural Center, 1969. #48, illus.; New York. 
Chapellier Galleries, “American Art Selections,” 
1969. #70, illus. 

Lent by the John and Mable Ringling Museum of Art, 
Sarasota, Florida 



fig. 31 
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The Equestrian CATALOG 62. 


In contrast to portions of the Salome canvas, which were painted 
with impasto, Henri’s fulhlength portrait of The Equestrian has ex- 
panses of its landscape background in gray and green washes so thinly 
scumbled that dripped pigment is apparent within the vigorously- 
brushed areas. This treatment counteracts with the relatively finished 
figure of Miss Waki Kaji, posed in a black riding habit, holding a 
silver-handled whip. 


THE EQUESTRIAN 
1909 

Oil on canvas, 77 x 371/2 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower right 
INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: Robert Henri F/70 
PROVENANCE: Purchased from the artist 
EXHIBITIONS: Pittsburgh. Museum of Art, Car-* 
negie Institute. “14th Annual International Exhibit 
tion,” 1910. #153; Toronto. Art Gallery of Toronto. 
“Loan Exhibition of Portraits,” October 7- 
November 6, 1927. #40; Venice. United States 
Pavillion. “ 18th Biennial Exhibition of International 
Art.” 1932. #33; Columbus, Ohio. Columbus GaL 
lery of Fine Arts. Title not known. March 4-April 9, 
1952; Lincoln, 1965, #29; New York Cultural 
Center, 1969. #47, illus.; Akron, Ohio. Akron Art 
Institute. “Celebrate Ohio,” September 25- 
November 7, 1971. 

Lent by the Museum of Art, Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Museum Purchase 1910 
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Portrait of A. Stirling Calder CATALOG 63. 


Early in 1910 Henri produced a Portrait of A. Sterling Calder, his 
long-time friend who had just been elected an Associate of the Na¬ 
tional Academy. Accompanying the honor of election was a require¬ 
ment that the inductee provide a likeness of himself to the institution. 
Henri captured Calder’s handsome, ruddy complexion and the far-off 
stare of his blue eyes. Revealed beneath the sculptor’s open smock are 
the clothes of a well-attired businessman, a wing-tipped collar, black- 
striped tie, and gray suit coat. 


PORTRAIT OF A. STIRLING CALDER 
1910 

Oil on canvas, 32 X 26 in. 

SIGNED: A. Stirling Calder 1910 Robert Henri 
Pinxit, Bottom 

INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: Portrait of/Alex Stirling 
Calder/Robert Henri/New York 1910 79E 
EXHIBITION: New York. National Academy of 
Design. “The American Tradition 1800-1900,” 
December 3-16, 1951. #65. 

Lent by the National Academy of Design, New York 
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Portrait of Marjorie Henri CATALOG 64. 


The month prior to painting the Calder portrait, Henri executed a 
full-length Portrait of Marjorie, depicting her with a straightforward 
stance and a probing stare. He captured her likeness again as Lady in 
Yellow. When one of the portraits of Marjorie, plus Salome Dancer, were 
rejected from the National Academy’s Spring Annual exhibition, this 
action, coupled with the rejection of entries by Sloan, Luks and others, 
caused Henri to spearhead the organization of a competing show, the 
Exhibition of Independent Artists. 

Held in April, 1910 to purposely coincide with the Academy 
Annual, the Independent occupied rented space at 29-31 West 35th 
Street. In all, some 631 drawings, paintings and sculptures were dis¬ 
played by 103 artists, nearly half of whom were Henri students. Unlike 
the Academy, there was “no jury, no prizes” and works were arranged 
democratically, in alphabetical order. Nonetheless, Henri’s recently- 
rejected Portrait of Marjorie was hung in a place of honor to highlight 
the Academy’s continued exclusion of such works. 


PORTRAIT OF MARJORIE HENRI 
1910 

Oil on canvas, 77 3 /4 x 37 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower right 
INSCRIBED ON EDGE: O in Black and White Scarf 
EXHIBITIONS: New York. American Academy of 
Arts and Letters. “Robert Henri and his Circle. ,, 
December 11, 1964-January 10, 1965. #24, illus.; 
Lincoln 1965. #28; New York. A. C. A. Galleries. 
“The Artist Paints His Wife,” December 16, 1968- 
January 4, 1969. #33; San Francisco. California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor. “Three Centuries of 
American Painting,” 1971. #23, illus.; Chapellier, 
1976. #20. 

Lent by the Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco. Gift 
of the De Young Museum Society. Purchased with 
funds donated by the Charles E. Merrill Trust 
(Museum #66.27) 
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Head of Man CATALOG 65. 

(Stoker) 


During the summer of 1910 the Henris returned once again to Hol¬ 
land, staying in Haarlem, where models were chosen from among sev¬ 
eral children who played in an alley near the studio. One of these was 
captured on canvas in The Red Top (fig. 32), where blue clothing and 
red hair are played off against a background shaded from red to blue. 
The more serious side of life is represented in Head of a Man and The 
Working Man (fig. 33), two forthright depictions of a laborer. Henri’s 
spontaneous brushwork was never better in suggesting the form of a 
worn yet resolute face, its variations of warm flesh tones serving as a 
contrast to the cool blue work shirt and the subject’s blue eyes. 


HEAD OF MAN (STOKER) 

1910 

Oil on canvas, 24 X 20 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower right 
PROVENANCE: The Estate of Robert Henri 
EXHIBITIONS: New York. Macbeth Gallery. “30 
Oils by 30 Artists,” January 21-February 14, 1915; 
1915' 16 Traveling Exhibition; Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Vassar College. Title and dates not known. 1918; 
1919-20 Traveling exhibition; Atlanta, Ga. South¬ 
eastern Fair. Dates not known. 1920; New York. 
Chapellier Galleries. “One Hundred Selections from 
the Chapellier Galleries Collection.” 1966. #6, 
illus.; Morristown, N.J. Morris Museum of Arts and 
Sciences. “American Realism of the 20th Century,” 
1980. 

Lent from the Permanent Collection of the Arnot Art 
Museum, 235 Lake Street, Elmira, New York 



fig. 32 



fig. 33 
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Volendam Street Scene CATALOG 66. 


Henri also produced landscapes during his six weeks in Holland, 
among which was Volendam Street Scene, an oil on canvas which con¬ 
tains all of the immediacy found in his tiny pochades. Thinly painted, 
the yellow ochre of the foreground becomes at once the ground and a 
woman’s skirt as brushstrokes suggest the feeling of movement among 
the figures and the swaying of the boats’ masts along the quay. 


VOLENDAM STREET SCENE 
1910 

Oil on canvas, 20 1 /s x 24 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri/VO 
PROVENANCE: Mr. and Mrs. Gerard C. Smith 
EXHIBITIONS: New York Cultural Center 1969. # 
53, illus.; New York. Chapellier Galleries. “Ameri¬ 
can Art Selections.” 1969. #24, illus. 

Lent by the National Gallery of Art, Washington. Gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. Gerard C. Smith (1973) 
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Surf and Rocks 


CATALOG 67. 

Cathedral Woods, Monhegan Island CATALOG 68. 


The fall of 1910 and the winter and spring of 1911 were spent paint' 
ing a number of performers, including Isadora Duncan and Iva Coburn, 
as well as such Henri students as Randall Davey, Aline Bernstein, Carl 
Sprinchorn, and Carmel Snow. That summer Henri went to Monhegan 
Island where, accompanied by George Bellows and Davey, he depicted 
his favorite spots—the boat landing; a ledge overlooking the head' 
lands; and the dense, virgin forest known as Cathedral Woods (fig. 34). 
Surf and Rocks reduces the elements to near-abstract shapes, giving every 
indication that the artist worked feverishly to capture the surging sea 
relentlessly pounding a finger of land. A complete contrast is Evening 
Mist (fig. 35), which evokes a mood of total tranquility. Another vari' 
ation is seen in Cathedral Woods, Monhegan Island, where the dominant 
verticals of the trees are boldly broken by sunlight streaming into the 
darkened region. 

Back in New York, Henri secretly relinquished ownership of his art 
school to a former student, Homer Boss, to allow additional time for 
painting. When outside demands were made upon him, he let his pref' 
erence be known; for instance, after having already agreed to serve on a 
forthcoming Pennsylvania Academy jury he wrote to the Director that 
“if there is any escape... please let me off from that... I should like to 
stay at home and work.” 27 

But even then work did not necessarily mean painting, for there were 
always canvases to be packed and crated for shipment to exhibits, and 
in the early months of 1912 Henri was included in a record number of 
shows outside of New York, in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, PittS' 
burgh, Chicago, and several smaller cities. He was also represented in 
two American Federation of Arts circulating exhibitions which toured 
communities in Indiana and Minnesota. 


SURF AND ROCKS 
1911 

Oil on panel, 12 X 15 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower left 
PROVENANCE: Isaac L. Myers 
EXHIBITIONS: Memphis. Brooks Memorial Art 
Gallery. “The I. L. Myers Art Collection ,” 
November'December, 1960. #18; Huntington, 
N.Y. Heckscher Museum. “Drama of the Sea.” May 
11-June 15, 1975. #29; Huntington, 1982. no #, 
illus. 

Lent by the Memphis Brooks Memorial Art Gallery. 
Bequest of Isaac L. Myers 61.221 


CATHEDRAL WOODS, MONHEGAN ISLAND 
1911 

Oil on canvas, 31% x 25% in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower left 
PROVENANCE: Purchased from the artist 
EXHIBITIONS: New York. Montross Gallery. Title 
and dates not known, 1917; New York. M. Knoedler 
and Co. Title and dates not known, 1918; Boston, 
Mass. Boston Art Club. Title and dates not known, 
1918; Detroit, Mich. Detroit Institute of Arts. Title 
and dates not known, 1919; Toledo, Ohio. Toledo 
Museum of Art. “Eighth Annual Exhibition,” 1919 
#35; Lincoln, Neb. 1965, #42. 

Lent by the Toledo Museum of Art; Frederick B. 
Shoemaker Fund 



fig. 34 



fig. 35 
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The Old Model CATALOG 69. 


The summer of 1912 found Henri again in Spain, concentrating on 
the figure. Such subjects as Blind Spanish Singer (fig. 36) and The Old 
Model were in the Henri tradition, lending dignity to persons with 
physical afflictions and those of advanced years, “people through whom 
dignity of life is manifest,” as he expressed it. 

When the Association of American Painters and Sculptors had been 
organized during the previous winter, Henri was invited to serve on its 
Board. New York City and the nation would soon learn of its sole pro- 
duction, the Armory Show of February, 1913, the famous exhibit which 
featured the most avant-garde European art. Although Henri did not 
take an active part in the sponsoring Association, some of his friends 
did and, through them, he must have had an advance description of 
the startling work entitled Nude Descending a Staircase (by a Frenchman 
named Marcel Duchamp.) In January 1913, Henri completed his Figure 
in Motion (fig. 37), a full length which he thought would challenge the 
Duchamp Nude for attention. With its blue background and floor of 
purple and green, he must have assumed his figure was modern and it 
was when compared with the academic world of art then prevailing 
in the country. But there was an equally large gap between the Henri 
painting and the one by Duchamp. 

On the final page of his 1912 diary he had written “Miss Bracters 
studio to let at Woodstock. 20 x 50 $100 for summer—$150 for year.” 
But any thought he had then of being in Woodstock, site of the Art 
Students League’s summer school and so near New York City, was 
dashed by the Armory Show. The embarrassment of being replaced as 
the leader of modern American art by an “ultra-modern” movement 
which he did not fully comprehend was just too great. 


THE OLD MODEL 

1912 

Oil on canvas, 23 ls /i6 X 20 V ie in. 

PROVENANCE: The Estate of Robert Henri; James 
Michener 

EXHIBITIONS: University Park, Pa. Pennsylvania 
State University “James A. Michener, Art Collec- 
tor,” March 15-April 5, 1962. #7; Allentown, Pa. 
Allentown Art Museum. “The James A. Michener 
Foundation Collection,” February 2-March 20, 
1963. #45, illus.; Rochester, N.Y. The Memorial 
Art Gallery of the University of Rochester, N.Y. 
“Selections from the James A. Michener Foundation 
Collection,” October 4-27, 1963; Reading, Pa. The 
Reading Public Museum and Art Gallery. “Selec¬ 
tions from the Michener Foundation Collection,” 
April 3-May 8, 1966; Peoria, Ill. Lakeview Center 
for the Arts and Sciences, “The Eight,” September 
12-November 9, 1969. #7, illus.; Austin, Texas. 
The University of Texas at Austin. “The Michener 
Collection: American Paintings of the Twentieth 
Century,” November 22, 1972-March 1, 1973; Aus¬ 
tin, Texas. The University of Texas at Austin. 
“Twentieth Century American Painting: The First 
Five Decades, from the Michener Collection,” July 
22, 1974-January 5, 1975; Austin, Texas. The Uni¬ 
versity of Texas at Austin. “Evolution in Figurative 
Art. Selections from the Michener Collection,” June 
22-August 10, 1975; Austin, Texas the University 
of Texas at Austin. “People and their Spaces: Selec¬ 
tions from the Michener Collection,” March 12-26, 
1978; Austin, Texas. The University of Texas at 
Austin. “Mainstreams in 20th Century American 
Painting: Selections from the Michener Collection.” 
February 8-May 20, 1979; Austin, Texas. The Lyn¬ 
don Baines Johnson Library and Museum. “Trea¬ 
sures of the University’s First Hundred Years,” June 
4-November 27, 1983. 

Lent by the Archer M. Huntington Art Gallery. The 

University at Austin 



fig. 36 
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The West Coast of Ireland 


CATALOG 70. 


The answer to the question of where to summer in 1913 was Ire¬ 
land, as had often been recommended to Henri by art critics Charles 
FitzGerald and James Gregg, both Dubliners. The Henris sailed in June, 
1913 without a specific region in mind, but their eventual choice was 
Achill Island, on the Irish west coast. The landscape was quite different 
from that found in his other travels. In canvases such as M eenaune 
Cliffs, Achill Island (fig. 38) and The West Coast of Ireland, Henri intro¬ 
duced blues, greens, and purples into the cliffs, sheer and lofty, rising 
from a crater lake. For his preliminary sketch, he switched media, pro¬ 
ducing a watercolor of M eenaune Cliffs (fig. 39) rather than the usual 
pochade in oils. 

Henri’s expanded palette at this time was in part a reaction to the 
Van Goghs, the Fauves, and other modern art viewed in the Armory 
Show, but it was also the first evidence in his canvases of color experi¬ 
ments which he had been conducting in the studio since 1909. In 
March of that year Henri was approached by Hardesty G. Maratta, 
a Chicago artist, who had developed a new theory of color and was 
selling a line of paints which would allow artists to mix with two dozen 
equally-spaced hues, beginning with red, red-red-orange, red-orange, 
red-orange-orange, orange and so forth around the spectrum. 

Maratta referred to the 24 hues as a “color piano’’ because it corre¬ 
sponded to a like number of major and minor triadic chords on a piano 
keyboard. Just as such chords are a combination of unequally-spaced 
notes, so with the Maratta System. A popular color triad, for example, 
of red, yellow-green and blue would be colors number one, 11 and 17 
in the Maratta spectrum. 

Henri enjoyed the intellectual challenge the system provided and 
became an avid devotee, introducing it to his friends and students, in¬ 
cluding John Sloan, George Bellows, Arthur B. Davies, Rockwell Kent, 
Walter Pach, Guy Pene du Bois, Randall Davey, and Charles Sheeler. 


THE WEST COAST OF IRELAND 
1913 

Oil on canvas, 261/8 x 32 1 /s in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower right 
PROVENANCE: The Estate of Robert Henri 
EXHIBITIONS: Rochester, N.Y. Rochester Memorial 
Art Gallery. “Irish and Spanish Portraits by Robert 
Henri.” January-February 1926. #8; Hirschl and 
Adler, 1958; Des Moines, Iowa. Des Moines Art 
Center. “ 10th Anniversary Exhibition,” June 1-July 
20, 1958; Oswego, N.Y. State University of New 
York at Oswego. Title not known. ApriLMay 1961; 
Syracuse, N.Y. Everson Museum of Art. “American 
Painting from 1830,” December 3, 1965'January 
16, 1966; Akron, Ohio. Akron Art Institute. “Cele^ 
brate Ohio,” September 27-November 7, 1971. 
Lent by the Everson Museum of Art, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Museum Purchase, 1958 



fig. 38 



fig. 39 
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My Friend Brien CATALOG 71. 

(My Friend Brien O’Malley) 


Old Johnnie CATALOG 72. 


With the exception of a few landscapes, including some of the 
neighboring village of Dooagh, Henri concentrated on painting people. 
One subject featured the erect figure and lean, weathered face of My 
Friend Brien , a tireless storyteller whose derby and suit are heightened 
by strong outlining of forms. 

In Old ]ohnnie> the portrait of a fisherman named Johnnie Cum- 
mings, the head is brilliantly painted with brush and knife. Several 
dozen variations of flesh tone were laid on the canvas with a renewed 
feeling for impasto painting, yet so skillfully placed that each anatomi¬ 
cal nook and cranny of the face is suggested. 


MY FRIEND BRIEN (MY FRIEND BRIEN 
O’MALLEY) 

1913 

Oil on canvas, 41 X 33 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower right 
INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: Robert Henri My 
Friend Brien 49/1 

PROVENANCE: The Estate of Robert Henri 
EXHIBITIONS: Springfield, Mass. New Art Gal¬ 
leries. “The 37th Annual Exhibition of Paintings by 
American Artists,” February 2 - 28 , 1914; 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Vassar College. Title and dates 
not known. 1918 Columbus, Ohio. Place, title and 
dates not known, 1926; Huntington, N.Y. 
Heckscher Museum. “Salute to Small Museums,” 
May 8-June 21, 1970; Chapel Hill, N.C. Ackland 
Art Museum. “From Across the State,” February 
6-March 5, 1972; Winston-Salem, N.Y. Arts Coun¬ 
cil of Winston Salem. “A Selection from Major 
North Carolina Museums,” September 22-29, 1974; 
Chapellier, 1976. #56, illus.; Huntington, 1982, no 
#, illus. 

Lent by the Mint Museum, Charlotte, North Carolina. 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. John L. Crist, Jr. as a memorial to 
Mr. John L. Crist, Sr. 


OLD JOHNNIE 
1913 

Oil on canvas, 24 ! /8 x 20 3 /s in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower right 
PROVENANCE: Dr. A.R.L. Dohme; Adelyn D. 
Breeskin 

EXHIBITIONS: Rochester, N.Y. Rochester Memorial 
Art Gallery. “Exhibition of Paintings by Robert 
Henri, Charles Bittinger, Theresa Bernstein and 
Etchings by William Meyerowitz.: April 1920, #27; 
Baltimore, Md. The Baltimore Museum of Art. 
“Man and his Years,” October 19-November 21, 
1954. #73; Utica, N.Y. Munson-Williams-Proctor 
Institute, March 1957; Baltimore, Md. The Balti¬ 
more Museum of Art. May 1957; Dallas, Texas. 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts June 1957; Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center. 
October 1957. “Portraiture: the 19th and 20th 
Centuries”; Baltimore, Md. The Baltimore Museum 
of Art. “American Painting 1900-1930,” September 
2-October 28, 1978. 

Lent by the Baltimore Museum of Art: Gift of Adelyn D. 
Breeskin, in Memory of her father, Dr. Alfred R. L. 
Dohme (BMA 1952.140) 
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Himself 


CATALOG 73 


Herself CATALOG 74. 


Johnnie Cummings is also represented, with his wife, in a pair of 
portraits titled Himself and Herself, acknowledging the Irish manner 
of speech. These were everyday people, “my people” as Henri used to 
refer to them: 

The people I like to paint are “my people,” whoever they 
may be, wherever they may exist, the people through whom 
dignity of life is manifest... My people may be old or 
young, rich or poor, I may speak their language or I may 
communicate with them only by gestures... I find as I go 
out, from one land to another seeking “my people,” that I 
have none of that cruel, fearful possession known as pa- 
triotism... My love of mankind is individual, not national, 
and always I find the race expressed in the individual.. .” 28 

Back in New York, Henri was anxious to show off his new Irish 
paintings to friends and collectors. Following a visit to his studio, 
Albert Barnes wrote: 

I like the Irish work of yours better even than your previous 
fine things. I’d hate to have to choose one from those I saw 
last night—Herself, Himself, Irish lad, The Guide... I’d 
like to see another fine one of yours in my collection (I’m 
still lamenting the loss of “Red Top”).. . 29 

When four of Henri’s Irish subjects were accepted for the Pennsyb 
vania Academy annual the following February, he received a telegram 
from the institution: CAROL BECK GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
YOU FOR YOUR PORTRAIT HERSELF. The artist hastened to 
“write this news to the dear old lady in Ireland” who had posed for 
the painting. 


HIMSELF 

1913 

Oil on canvas, 3214 X 26Vs in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower left 
EXHIBITIONS: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1931 
# 54, illus.; Philadelphia, 1955. #100; Chicago. 
Main Street Gallery. “Robert Henri,” February 
22-March 19, 1960; Davenport, Iowa. Davenport 
Municipal Art Gallery. “American Painting.” March 
31, 1963-?. 

Lent by the Art Institute of Chicago. Walter H. Schulze 
Memorial Collection 


HERSELF 

1913 

Oil on canvas, 32 x 26 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower middle 

EXHIBITIONS: Philadelphia, PA. The Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. “ 109th Annual Exhibi¬ 
tion,” February 8-March 29, 1914; Metropolitan, 
1931. #55, illus.; Philadelphia, 1955. #108; 
Chicago. Main Street Gallery. “Robert Henri,” Feb¬ 
ruary 22-March 19, 1960; Davenport, Iowa. Daven¬ 
port Municipal Art Gallery, “American Painting,” 
March 31, 1965-?. 

Lent by the Art Institute of Chicago. Walter H. 

Schultze Memorial Collection 
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Viv in Blue Stripe CATALOG 75. 


At the urging of Alice Klauber, a former student, Henri, Marjorie, 
and her sister Violet spent the summer of 1914 in Southern California, 
traveling there by train through intense heat and drifts of anthracite 
coal dust which filtered through the dust screen on their Pullman car 
window and covered their clothes. They occupied a small cottage in 
La Jolla, virtually at the ocean’s edge, a dozen miles from San Diego. 

In Henri’s portrait of Violet painted there, entitled Viv in Blue Stripe, 
he eliminated the last vestiges of his dark palette, silhouetting the fig' 
ure in a boldly^striped jacket against a light, varicolored background. 


VIV IN BLUE STRIPE 
1914 

Oil on canvas, 32 X 26 in. 

Not signed 

INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: 162 I 

Lent by the Estate of Robert Henri, courtesy of 

Berry-Hill Galleries 
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Portrait of Mrs. Robert Henri 


CATALOG 76 . 


Like Viv in Blue Stripe, his painting of Marjorie, Portrait of 
Mrs. Robert Henri, is a veritable symphony of hues; the purple band 
of a straw hat placed before a green background, a pin of red and gold 
surrounded by greenish'white lace and a red jacket. 

True to his credo of painting “my people,” Henri that summer pn> 
duced canvases of American Indians, a Chinese vegetable man and his 
daughters, a black youngster who sold newspapers at the train depot, 
and several Chicano models. In September he exhibited 14 of these 
portraits at the Museum of History, Science and Art in Los Angeles and 
was pleased that they “looked strong and brilliant in color” in the spa¬ 
cious gallery. In a reviewer’s opinion “The Indian studies are so typi¬ 
cally what Indians ought to be, tall, straight, domineering... [the] 14 
canvases should be studied, and studied deeply and long by every artist 
and art student in Los Angeles.” 30 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. ROBERT HENRI 
1914 

Oil on canvas, 24 X 20 in. 

SIGNED: Sketch/To Alice Klauber/by Robert Henri/ 
Souvenir of Summer 1914/La Jolla and San Diego. 
INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: Sketch Robert Henri La 
Jolla, Calif. Aug. 1914. 188/1 
PROVENANCE: Miss Alice Klauber; Mrs. George 
Heyneman. 

EXHIBITIONS: San Diego. Fine Arts Gallery. 
“Selected American Paintings,” February-March, 
1927. #27; San Diego. San Diego State College Art 
Dept. “American Masters,” April 1961; San Diego. 
Fine Arts Gallery. “Modern Art: 1915,” December 
7, 1962-January 6, 1963. #24; Long Beach, Calif. 
Long Beach Museum of Art. “Portraits Old and 
New,” August-September 1971; Phoenix, Ariz. 
Phoenix Art Museum. “The Eight,” ApriLMay, 
1977; Fresno, Calif. Fresno Arts Center. “200 Years 
of American Painting,” November-December 1977. 
#40. 

Lent by the San Diego Museum of Art: Gift of Mrs. 
George Heyneman 
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Edna Smith CATALOG 77. 


The Young Girl CATALOG 78. 


In New York during the winter of 1914-15, Henri continued his 
experiments in color and composition by painting a dozen variations 
of the same figure using Maratta color harmonies. In Edna Smith the 
model is shown half-nude, her long red hair and loosely placed red skirt 
in striking contrast to a vigorously-brushed background of blue-green; 
in The Young Girl, the figure becomes a diagonal thrust on the canvas, 
the warmth of the setting and a red cushion used for support terminated 
by white, blue, and deep green clothing hanging from her hips. 

When the half-nude compositions began appearing in exhibitions, 
Marjorie was prompted to issue a disclaimer in the society column of 
Town & Country: “Mrs. Robert Henri wishes to take advantage of this 
occasion to announce that, although she herself has red hair, she does 
not pose for her husband’s red-haired paintings.” 31 

Some of Henri’s color experiments during 1915 resemble jigsaw puz¬ 
zles. However, like similar trial pieces done earlier, these were tests for 
combining various groups of Maratta colors; no real attempt at produc¬ 
ing non-objective art was ever envisioned. “... I never accomplish 
many pictures but I study all the time...,” he noted, and as with his 
other color studies, none ever left the studio. 


EDNA SMITH 
1915 

Oil on canvas, 41 X 33 l A in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri 270 I, on reverse 
PROVENANCE: The Estate of Robert Henri 
EXHIBITIONS: New York. The MacDowell Club. 
Title and date not known 1919; New York. Ameri¬ 
can Academy of Arts and Letters. “Robert Henri and 
his Circle.” December 11, 1964-January 10, 1965. 
#1; Chapellier. 1965 #11; Chicago. Galleria 
D’Arte. Title and date not known 1967; Chicago. 
Campanile Galleries. Title and date not known 
1968. 

Lent by the Regis Collection 


THE YOUNG GIRL 
1915 

Oil on canvas, 41 X 33 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower left 
PROVENANCE: Purchased from the Artist, 1917 
EXHIBITIONS: Cincinnati, Ohio. Cincinnati 
Museum Association. “Twenty second Annual Ex¬ 
hibition of American Art,” May 22-July 31, 1915. 
#12; Indianapolis, Ind. John Herron Art Institute. 
“Thirty first Annual Exhibition of Paintings,” Janu¬ 
ary 11-February 13, 1916. #21; Detroit, Mich. De¬ 
troit Institute of Art. “40 Paintings by 12 American 
Artists,” April 1916; 1919-20 Traveling Exhibition; 
New York Cultural Center, 1969. #88, illus. 

Lent by the Detroit Institute of Arts. City of Detroit 
Purchase 
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Patience Serious CATALOG 79. 


Henri departed New York in the summer of 1915, for he desired a 
time away from recruiting posters, men in uniform, and other grim re- 
minders of the war. He suggested that Marjorie, he, and the Bellowses 
return to the isolation of Monhegan, but when Emma Bellows ex¬ 
pressed fear of a German submarine attack on the open sea, they 
decided upon Ogunquit, Maine instead. 

Initially there was little prospect of painting activity, but then a band 
of gypsies appeared, bringing their tangle-haired, unkempt children to 
the studio from a nearby encampment. A little girl named Patience was 
one of these, depicted first with a bouquet of flowers, then in a blue- 
and-white check dress, as Patience Serious . 


PATIENCE SERIOUS 
1915 

Oil on canvas, 23% x 20 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower right 
INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: Robert Henri/Patience 
Serious/60 J 

PROVENANCE: Mr. and Mrs. Walter J. Wichgar 
EXHIBITIONS: 1915^16 Traveling Exhibition; 

1919-20 Traveling Exhibition. 

Lent by the Cincinnati Art Museum, Bequest of Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter J. Wichgar 
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Betalo Rubino, Dramatic Dancer CATALOG 80. 


Back in Manhattan during the winter of 1915-16, Henri returned to 
producing full-length figures. He had previously seen Betalo Rubino } 
Dramatic Dancer perform at the Band Box and Union Square Theatre, 
where he was asked to make suggestions “as to accent of postures, en¬ 
tries and exits.” Now he had her pose in a dramatic stance, the long 
line of her leg providing a diagonal highlight, countered by a row of 
gold stripes. Henri felt “the real subject... may perhaps be best de¬ 
scribed as a study of order in form and color.” 32 The background, 
shaded from yellow-green to purple, helps support his contention. 

Also at this time Henri painted a portrait of Emma Goldman, im¬ 
mediately after her release from jail for lecturing on birth control (since 
1911 he had been teaching one day a week, at her invitation, at the 
Modern School of the Ferrer Society) (fig. 40). Although the canvas 
was unfortunately destroyed by Henri’s sister-in-law after his death, 
Emma Goldman recorded her impression of the artist as she posed and 
they talked about art, literature, and libertarian education. “Henri was 
well versed in these subjects,” she wrote, “he possessed, moreover, un¬ 
usual intuition for every sincere striving.” 33 


BETALO RUBINO, DRAMATIC DANCER 
1915 

Oil on canvas, 77 X 37 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower left 
INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: Betalo Rubino/Dra- 
matic Dancer/Robert Henri 
PROVENANCE: Purchased from the Artist 
EXHIBITIONS: Indianapolis, Ind. John Herron Art 
Institute “32 Annual Exhibition of Paintings,” Jan¬ 
uary 5-February 4, 1917. #30; Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cincinnati Art Museum “26th Annual Exhibition of 
American Art,” May 24-July 31, 1919. #115, illus.; 
St. Louis, Mo. City Art Museum. “14th Annual 
Exhibition of Paintings by American Artists,” Sep¬ 
tember 14-October 28, 1919. #67; Metropolitan, 
1931. #61, illus.; St. Louis. The Saint Louis Art 
Museum. “Impressionism Reflected: American Art 
1890-1920,” May 8-June 27, 1982, no #. 

Lent by the Saint Louis Art Museum, Forest Park, 
St. Louis, Mo. 



fig. 40 
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The Laundress CATALOG 81. 


When he was commissioned to paint the Portrait of Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney (fig. 41), she chose to wear a brightly^colored Chinese costume 
with silk pants. Henri spent weeks working on preliminary sketches, 
but when the completed canvas was delivered to her Long Island estate, 
Mr. Whitney would not allow it to be hung in the house, for he refused 
to condone a lady posing in anything but a dress. As a result, the life- 
size likeness was displayed in Mrs. Whitney’s Manhattan studio. 

Unaffected by the flap, Henri had two portraits of the children of a 
senator from Massachusetts exhibited at Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney’s 
Studio Club on West 8th Street, which gallery would eventually be^ 
come the first home of the Whitney Museum. 

At the opposite extreme from the high society portrait, Henri at 
the same time produced a canvas of The Laundress, stressing the dignity 
of the laborer who holds her basket of clothes, unashamedly, toward 
the viewer. 


THE LAUNDRESS 
1916 

Oil on canvas, 35 3 A X 29 l A in. 

Not signed 

PROVENANCE: The Estate of Robert Henri; Mr. 
and Mrs. Norman Hirschl 

EXHIBITIONS: Flagstaff, Arizona. Museum of 
Northern Arizona. Summer 1965; Tucson, Ariz. 
Tucson Art Center. Fall 1965. “Representative 
Paintings from the American Collection of the 
Phoenix Art Museum. #16, illus.; Portland, Ore. 
Portland Art Museum. “Seventy'five Masterworks: 
an exhibition of Paintings in Honor of the Seventy' 
fifth anniversary of the Portland Art Association, 
1892'1967,“ December 12, 1967'January 21, 1968; 
Great Falls, Mont. C. M. Russell Gallery. Opening 
Exhibition. May 1969 Tacoma, 1979. #33. 

Lent by the Phoenix Art Museum. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Norman Hirschl 



fig. 41 
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Betalo Nude CATALOG 82. 


Nude CATALOG 83. 


Henri’s continual experimentation with composition and color can 
best be illustrated by two figures painted in May and June, 1916. In Be¬ 
talo Nude a sometimes yellowish flesh tone is allowed to extend beyond 
the diagonal thrust of the sensuous form onto the sheets, yet the warm 
hue is basically massed in the body and isolated from the blue back' 
ground. In Nude, of the model Emma Webb, a twisted pose presents a 
more complex network of curves and countencurves, while the skin is 
varicolored, at once warm and cool. 

World War I had a deep and continuing psychological effect on 
Henri. In addition to restricting his travels to the United States, he 
totally abhorred the conflict. “I just cringe when I think of the horrors 
that are going on,” 34 he would say. “War deals with man’s power—his 
control over others. Art deals with man’s control over himself. Art’s 
desire is to give, war’s desire is to possess.” 35 


BETALO NUDE 
1916 

Oil on canvas, 33 x 41 in. 

SIGNED: 131 J Robert Henri, on reverse 
PROVENANCE: The Estate of Robert Henri 
EXHIBITIONS: Washington, D.C. National Collect 
tion of Fine Art, Smithsonian Institution. “Acad' 
emy: The Academic Tradition in American Art,” 
June 6'September 1, 1975. #134; Chapellier, 1976. 
#65, illus.; New York. Berry-Hill Galleries. “Con- 
tinuities: American Figures Painting 1900-1950,” 
October lTNovember 5, 1983. #12, illus. 

Lent by the Estate of Robert Henri, courtesy of 
Berry^Hill Galleries, New York 


NUDE 

1916 

Oil on canvas, 28V4 x 25 V 2 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri Nude 128 J, on reverse 
PROVENANCE: The Estate of Robert Henri 
EXHIBITIONS: Chicago. Chicago Arts Club. Title 
and dates not known 1916; New York. M. Knoedler 
and Co. “Works by Robert Henri,” January 15'27, 
1917; Wilmington, N.C. St. John’s Museum of Art. 
“American Painting 1900'1945.” February 7' 
March 21, 1981; Charleston, W. Va. Museums at 
Sunrise. “America’s Best: 1820'1920,” July T 
September 13, 1981. #57. 

Lent by the Weatherspoon Art Gallery, The University 
of North Carolina at Greensboro (Gift of Burlington 
Industries) 
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Ricardo 


CATALOG 84. 


During the summer of 1916 the Henris traveled to Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. Henri was offered studio space in the Palace of the Governors, 
the oldest government building in the United States. Although it 
lacked the lighting he would have preferred, the artist quickly began 
producing a succession of Indian portraits. In one, Ricardo , the brown, 
blue-purple, and green of the background is calculated to compete with 
the colorful feathers and the blanket’s eye-catching, zig-zag design. 

Henri’s most ambitious portrait that summer was of Diequito, Drum¬ 
mer of the Eagle Dance , San Ildefonso (fig. 42). He originally made a 
sketch of him during a rehearsal held on the patio outside the artist’s 
studio. In the finished portrait, the aged Indian, a black headband 
around his graying hair, stares straight at the spectator as he sits with 
a ceremonial drum between his green leggings and moccasined feet. 


RICARDO 

1916 

Oil on canvas, 24 x 20 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, on reverse 
EXHIBITION: Chapellier, 1976, #64, illus. 

Lent by the University Art Museum, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque. Anonymous Gift 



fig- 42 
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Portrait of Mary Fanton Roberts CATALOG 85. 


During the winter of 1916-17 Henri did virtually no painting, blam¬ 
ing it on bad light: “This is the blackest winter... there is no use to try 
to paint... I have three unfinished things and I have no doubt the un¬ 
finished ladies are thinking angrily about my procrastination.. .” 36 

One of the “unfinished ladies” was his Portrait of Mary Fanton 
Roberts. Henri had first met Mrs. Roberts in 1908 when she served as 
editor of The Craftsman magazine. She later edited The Touchstone and 
Arts and Decoration. Writing in The Craftsman under the pseudonym of 
Giles Edgerton, she was one of the first supporters of “The Eight.” 


PORTRAIT OF MARY FANTON ROBERTS 
1917 

Oil on canvas, 32 x 26 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower center 
EXHIBITION: Metropolitan, 1931. #64, illus. 

Lent by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Bequest of 
Mary Fanton Roberts, 1957 
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Indian Girl 

CATALOG 86. 

Indian Girl of Santa Clara 

CATALOG 87. 

During the summer of 1917 the Henris returned to Santa Fe, renting 
a house near the Mexican quarter. Once again he painted portraits of 

Indian and Chicano children, but this time with a difference—after 
completing several canvases incorporating his traditionally plain back' 
ground, Henri began creating works such as Indian Girl and Indian Girl 
of Santa Clara, in which brilliantly'Colored and 'patterned blankets dec' 
orate the area behind the sitter. In one case the background is blue' 
green and white; in others, blue and orange or red with black, orange, 
and green stripes. This was a departure from his long'held view that “a 
background is good in color and form when it is so certainly there that 
you do not think of it.” 37 

INDIAN GIRL 

1917 

Oil on canvas, 32 x 26 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower center 

INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: Robert Henri 

EXHIBITIONS: Grand Rapids, Mich. Grand Rapids 
Art Gallery. “The Art of Seeing,” October 3' 
November 25, 1958; Culver, Ind. Eugene C. Eppley 
Gallery, Culver Military Academy. “An Exhibition 
of American Paintings,” May 22-June 9, 1959; Ox' 
ford, Ohio. Miami University. “The American 
Scene in 150 Years of American Art,” October 1-31, 
1959; Winter Park, Fla. Morse Gallery of Art, Rol- 
lins College. “The Eight” and the American Scene.,” 
December 3-25, 1960; Lafayette, Ind. Purdue Uni- 
versity. Title not known. October 1961; GreencaS' 
tie, Ind. DePauw University. “Arts Festival Exhibi' 
tion,” April 8-May 9, 1962; Ft. Worth, Texas. Amon 
Carter Museum of Western Art; La Jolla, Calif. La 
Jolla Museum of Contemporary Art; Albuquerque, 
N.M. The University of New Mexico. “Taos and 
Santa Fe: The Artist’s Environment, 1882-1942.” 
April 4'November 27, 1963; Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts. “American Art: The Early Moderns” Sep¬ 
tember 1, 1969-August 1, 1970; Houston, Texas. 
The Museum of Fine Arts, Houston. “Days on the 
Range: Artists in the American West.” February 
3-March 5, 1972; Sandwich, Mass. Heritage Planta¬ 
tion of Sandwich. “Across the Wide Missouri,” May 
8-October, 1981. 

Lent by the Indianapolis Museum of Art: Gift of Mrs. 

John N. Carey 

INDIAN GIRL OF SANTA CLARA 

1917 

Oil on canvas, 32 X 26 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower right 

PROVENANCE: Whitney Museum of American Art: 
Hirschl and Adler Galleries; Kennedy Galleries; 
Mr. Hubbell 

EXHIBITIONS: New York. Milch Gallery. “Paint¬ 
ings by Robert Henri,” February 25-March 18, 
1918; New York. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. “10th 
Annual Exhibition of the Society of Independent 
Artists,” March 5-28, 1926. #411; Metropolitan, 
1931. #63, illus.; Boston, Mass. Vose Galleries. 
“Paintings by Robert Henri, N.A.” November 18- 
December 7, 1940. #15; Tucson, Ariz. Tucson 
Museum of Art. “Southwest Legacy,” January 15- 
March 25, 1975. 

Lent by the Phoenix Art Museum; Gift of Mr. Walter 

Bimson 
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Little Girl of the Southwest CATALOG 88. 


In his Little Girl of the Southwest, of a Chicano child named Lucinda, 
he reverts to the unembellished background. The technique through¬ 
out reveals areas of parallel line stroking and scraping which are unusual 
for Henri, more akin to the technique of pastel than to oil. 

The purchase of an automobile increased the Henris’ mobility, allow¬ 
ing them to travel to Acoma to witness ceremonial dances, and to the 
San Geronimo Fiesta in Taos. When George and Emma Bellows joined 
them, following a California vacation, the two men would drive some 
30 or 40 miles into the countryside to sketch pueblos and hill villages. 

Henri produced fewer than a dozen paintings during the three 
months following his return from Santa Fe, so when he was given a 
one-man show in New York in March, 1918, most of the 30 canvases 
exhibited were from the previous summer. The exhibit was roundly 
applauded: “It is no disparagement of anything Robert Henri has done 
before to say that the exhibition he now has in the Milch Galleries, 
No. 108 West 57th Street, is his best,” reported the New York World art 
critic, adding; “In the portraiture of gypsies, Indians, children of the 
street, Chinese youngsters and the like, there is no one quite like him.” 38 


LITTLE GIRL OF THE SOUTHWEST 
1917 

Oil on canvas, 24 X 20 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower right 
INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: 63 K Robert Henri, 
Littlegirl of the Southwest 
PROVENANCE: Purchased from the Artist 
EXHIBITIONS: New York. Touchstone Galleries. 
“Exhibition by Henri, Glackens, Sloan, Lie, V.D. 
Perrine and Randall Davey,” December 1919; 
Philadelphia. The Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts. “115th Annual Exhibition of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts,” February 8- 
March 28, 1920; Wilmington, Del. Du Pont Hotel 
Ball Room. “Eighth Annual Exhibition,” April 
13-14, 1920; Winona, Minn. College of Saint 
Teresa. “American Twenties,” February 20-March 
2, 1958; Wilmington, Del. Delaware Art Museum. 
“Life and Times of John Sloan,” September 22- 
October 29, 1961. #54; New York Cultural Center, 
1969. #71; Lancaster, Pa. Community Gallery of 
Lancaster County. “American Portraits,” April 
25-May 18, 1971. #13, illus. 

Lent by the Delaware Art Museum, Special Purchase 
Fund, 1920 
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Ruth St. Denis in the Peacock Dance CATALOG 89. 


During the war years Henri’s interest in the theater and the dance has 
been largely restricted to assembling scrap books in which he mounted 
newspaper and magazine photographs of Anna Pavlova, Nijinsky, John 
and Ethel Barrymore, Theda Bara, Anna Held, and the Dolly Sisters. 
But in 1919 the stage lights brightened again for the Henris, who saw 
their actor friends Charles and Iva Cobum star in Better Ole , attended 
recitals of the Isadora Duncan Dancers, and a production of Barrie’s 
Dear Brutus! in which “a very remarkable feature in the acting was the 
performance of [16 year old] Helen Hayes in what was really the most 
important part.” 39 

Henri was also on hand at the Palace to see Ruth St. Denis in the 
Peacock Dance. An exotic performance, it was based on an Indian 
legend concerning a woman whose excessive vanity caused her to be 
transformed into a gorgeous peacock. The dancer posed for Henri in her 
elaborate costume of peacock feathers for an hour each day before the 
matinee. In the resultant painting her head and body form a sensuous, 
ogee curve, with bare arms and waist, in stark contrast to the green and 
purple costume and a background which suggests a landscape at night. 

Henri proposed to the editor of Vanity Fair “a mighty propaganda 
for some sort of a theater in New York for just such great artists as Ruth 

St. Denis-” He bemoaned the fact that she and similar talents now 

played in halls “hampered by vaudevillians and sandwiched between 
imitators of George Cohan... .” 40 


RUTH ST. DENIS IN THE PEACOCK DANCE 
(not exhibited at the Corcoran) 

1919 

Oil on canvas, 85 X 49 in. 

PROVENANCE: The Estate of Robert Henri; Mr. 
Merton Shapiro 

EXHIBITIONS: New York. Reinhardt Galleries, 
Title and date not known, 1919; Exhibition of the 
National Portrait Association, Title and date not 
known, 1919; New York. Whitney Museum of 
American Art. “A Portrait of Young America,” De^ 
cember 10, 1975'February 22, 1976. 

Lent by the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Gift of Sameric Corp. in memory of Eric Shapiro 
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Boby 

Summer Storm 
(Storm in the Catskills) 


CATALOG 90. 

CATALOG 91. 


The summer of 1921 was spent with Bellows, Speicher, and Leon 
Kroll at Woodstock, New York, where Henri produced children’s por- 
traits, including one of Boby, a blond-haired youngster posing in a chair 
who appears prepared to bolt momentarily from the room. His elfin 
glance to one side is balanced by the viewer’s attention being drawn to 
a pink geranium on the other. 

Of several Woodstock landscapes, Henri thought most highly of 
Summer Storm, painted in the doorway of his studio just as the tempest 
was breaking over a stilLsunlit scene, with the foreground trees being 
whipped by the fury of the wind. 


BOBY 

1921 

Oil on canvas, 24 X 19 3 A in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower right 
INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: Robert Henri, lower 
right 

PROVENANCE: The Estate of Robert Henri; Dr. 

Robert Gatewood, Ms. Joan Gatewood Miller 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Alan D. Levy 


SUMMER STORM (STORM IN THE CATSKILLS) 

1921 

Oil on canvas, 26 1 /s X 32 1 /s in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower left 

INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: Robert Henri/ 
“Summer Storm” 114/L 

PROVENANCE: The Estate of Robert Henri; Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Maimed 

EXHIBITIONS: Philadelphia. The Philadelphia 
Academy of the Fine Arts. “One Hundred and 
Twenty-fourth Annual Exhibition of the Phila¬ 
delphia Academy of the Fine Arts.” January 27- 
March 17, 1929. #410; Metropolitan, 1931. #65, 
illus.; Baltimore. Baltimore Museum of Art. “The 
Robert Henri Memorial Exhibition,” May 1931. 
#40, illus.; Philadelphia, 1955. #104; Chapellier, 
1965. #4; New York. Art Students League. 
“American Masters from Eakins to Pollock,” July 
7-August 26, 1964. #9, illus.; New York Cultural 
Center, 1969 #92, illus.; Chapellier, 1976. #68; 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Vassar College Art Gallery, 
January 23-March 4, 1977; Woodstock, N.Y. 
Woodstock Artists’ Association, March 12-April 10, 
1977. “Woodstock: An American Art Colony, 
1902-1977.” 

Lent by the Vassar College Art Gallery, Poughkeepsie, 

New York. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Maimed 
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El Segoviano CATALOG 92 . 
(Florence Rodriguez) 


In 1923 Henri’s mother died at the age of 87, leaving her son an 
inheritance which provided him with financial independence for the 
first time in his life. Now he and Marjorie took a long^delayed trip to 
Madrid, where Henri reported: “We have found some of our old Spanish 
friends here just the same as they were in the old days... .” 41 Reverting 
to his Manetdnspired technique and to subject matter of “the old 
days” as well, Henri chose Andulusian gypsies and ragged beggars as his 
models, as evidenced by such canvases as El Segoviano. 


EL SEGOVIANO (Florence Rodriguez) 

1923 

Oil on canvas, 32 x 26 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower right 
INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: 82/M Robert Henri, 
El Segoviano 

PROVENANCE: The Estate of Robert Henri 
EXHIBITIONS: New York. Macbeth Gallery. “Re~ 
cent Paintings by Robert Henri,” April 14'May 4, 
1929. #6; Boston, Mass. Casson Gallery. “Portraits 
by Robert Henri,” October 1925; Chicago. Carson, 
Pirie, Scott, Inc. Title and dates not known, 1925; 
Chapellier, 1965. #13; Chapellier, 1976. #73, illus. 
Lent by Elaine Sutin Teicher 
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Hughie The Poet 

CATALOG 93. 

Sarah ‘B’ 

CATALOG 94. 

Her Sunday Shawl 

CATALOG 95. 

When the heat of Madrid became unbearable, the Henris moved on 
to Ireland. There, on Achill Island, Henri led an unhurried existence, 
alternating between trout fishing and painting. He never tired of de¬ 
picting a procession of neighborhood youngsters, including the alert, 
shining countenance of Hughie the Poet, posed with arms folded against 
a background of blue-purple and green; and Sarah Burke, shown in pink 
sleeves and a blue scarf in Sarah ‘B\ then with her torso totally swathed 
in Her Sunday Shawl in hues of yellow, orange, and brown. 

HUGHIE THE POET 

1924 

Oil on canvas, 23 l A X 19 Vi in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower right 

PROVENANCE: Millicent Rogers 

EXHIBITIONS: New York. Macbeth Gallery. “Re* 
cent Paintings by Robert Henri,” April 14-May 4, 
1925. #3; Rochester, N.Y. Rochester Memorial Art 
Gallery. “Irish and Spanish Portraits by Robert 
Henri,” January-February, 1926. #2; New York 
Cultural Center, 1969. #99, illus.; Fort Smith, Ark. 
The Fort Smith Art Center. “The American Ashcan 
School of Painting,” February, 1971; Oklahoma 
City, Okla. Oklahoma Art Center, “The Eight and 
Followers,” March 7-April 4, 1971. #7. 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur G. Altschul 

SARAH ‘B’ 

1924 

Oil on canvas, 23‘A X 19% in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower right 
PROVENANCE: Millicent Rogers 

EXHIBITIONS: New York Cultural Center, 1969. 
#94, illus.; Greenwich, Conn. Greenwich Library 
Gallery. “American Painting 1875*1925,” 
November 6*27, 1971; Fort Smith, Ark. The Fort 
Smith Art Center. “The American Ashcan School of 
Painting,” February, 1971; Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Oklahoma Art Center. “The Eight and Followers,” 
March 7*April 4, 1971. #6. 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Altschul 

HER SUNDAY SHAWL 

1924 

Oil on canvas, 24 x 20 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower right 

INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: Robert Henri. Her 
Sunday Shawl. 186/M 

EXHIBITIONS: Rochester, N.Y. Rochester Memo* 
rial Art Gallery. “Irish and Spanish Portraits by 
Robert Henri,” January*February, 1926. #13; 
Grand Central Galleries, 1939. #27; New York. 
Bernard Danenberg Galleries. Title and dates not 
known. 

Lent by the Campanile Galleries, Inc. Chicago, Illinois 
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Portrait of Jack Cuddihy CATALOG 96. 


Even after returning to New York, Henri was attracted to Irish 
children as models. When the publisher of the Literary Digest sought 
a portrait of his wife, the artist kept putting him off, but upon catch' 
ing a glimpse of their young son, Henri exclaimed: “I’ll paint him 
for nothing! He’s a typical Irish boy.” 42 The resultant, life-size Portrait 
of Jack Cuddihy shows the youth’s ruddy complexion emphasized by 
the surrounding cool blues of his suit, overcoat, and an expansive area 
of background. 


PORTRAIT OF JACK CUDDIHY 
1926 

Oil on canvas, 54 X 36 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower left 
INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: Portrait of Jack Cuddihy 
PROVENANCE: Mr. and Mrs. H. Lester Cuddihy 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. John Murray Cuddihy 
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Mary Ann with Her Basket 


CATALOG 97. 

Brown Eyed Boy CATALOG 98. 


Having purchased the house in Ireland which he had previously 
rented, Henri spent up to six months a year there from 1925 through 
1928, painting the children he had come to know and love. They would 
trudge up the hill from their village of thatched houses to his spacious 
home, holding a pose while Marjorie played American music on the vie- 
trola and promised to make them tea and sandwiches when the painting 
was done. 

The youngsters who sat for their portraits filled an obvious void for 
Henri; the childless artist exuded warmth and friendship and the children 
responded in kind. 

In Mary Ann with her Basket the background is once again ablaze with 
color, with red, yellow, and blue all serving to set off the pink ribbon in 
her hair and the pink apron over her dark blue dress. Thomas Cafferty’s 
likeness is titled Brown Eyed Boy in deference to his uniqueness among 
the mostly blue-eyed Irish. This painting is virtually monochromatic, 
utilizing variations of orange and brown in the clothing and background. 


MARY ANN WITH HER BASKET 
1926 

Oil on canvas, 24 X 20 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower left 
INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: Robert Henri N/33 
“Mary Ann with her Basket” 

PROVENANCE: Vose Galleries, Boston 
Lent by the Currier Gallery of Art 


BROWN EYED BOY 
1926 

Oil on canvas, 24 X 20 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower right 
EXHIBITIONS: Metropolitan, 1931. #75, illus.; 
Baltimore, Md. Baltimore Museum of Art. “Robert 
Henri Memorial Exhibition,” May 1931. #46, illus.; 
Baltimore, Md. Baltimore Museum of Art. “A Sur~ 
vey of American Painting,” January-February, 1934. 
#18; Baltimore, Md. Baltimore Museum of Art. 
“Behold the Child,” November 7'December 3, 
1950; Baltimore, Md. Baltimore Museum of Art. 
“Two Hundred Years of American Art,” January 10' 
February 28, 1938. #19; New York Cultural Cen^ 
ter, 1961. #105; Baltimore, Md. The Baltimore 
Museum of Art. “American Painting 1900T930,” 
September 2'October 29, 1978. 

Lent by the Baltimore Museum of Art: Anonymous 
Gift (BMA 1934.55.1) 
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The Pink Ribbon CATALOG 99. 


During the summers of 1927 and ’28, Henri produced 140 portraits of 
his young friends, of Tom Cafferty, Annie Lavelle, Bridget Burke, and a 
group of others. In The Pink Ribbon , his model is Ann Cafferty. This is 
the same child whom he painted the previous year (#97), but now she 
sits before him looking more sophisticated with her hair in a bob. Be¬ 
cause of the white pinafore and blue dress, Henri placed a piece of green 
drapery behind her to provide a color scheme of analogous colors. 

In these, as in other of his portraits of children, Henri captures 
a momentary expression of uninhibited wonderment combined with 
a grown-up air. As he once remarked: “If you paint children you must 
have no patronizing attitude toward them. Whoever approaches a child 
without humility... and without infinite respect, misses in his judg¬ 
ment of what is before him.. .” 43 


THE PINK RIBBON 
1927 

Oil on canvas, 24 x 20 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, lower left 
INSCRIBED ON REVERSE: 100N Robert Henri 
PROVENANCE: The Estate of Robert Henri 
EXHIBITIONS: New York. Macbeth Gallery. “Re¬ 
view Exhibition of American Painting,” May 1932; 
Fitchburg, Mass. Fitchburg Art Center. Title not 
known. November D30, 1934. 

Lent by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Hayden 
Collection 
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Kevin 


CATALOG 100. 


One of his last portraits, Kevin , illustrates the carefree abandon and 
joy of painting so apparent in Henri’s final year. Still remaining strongly 
in command of the brush, he applied the pigment with a variety of 
thinned, scumbled, and impasto strokes. 

In September, 1928, there were a series of sudden storms which 
caught him out on the lake fishing. He subsequently blamed the 
weather and a resulting cold for an attack of neuritis which crippled his 
left leg during his return to New York. Henri entered St. Luke’s Hospi¬ 
tal for what he anticipated would be a brief stay, but the radiologist who 
examined him found a prostate cancer that had spread to his pelvis 
and lower spine. The patient was never informed. 

His spirits were buoyed in January, 1929, when his canvas, The Wee 
Woman , was awarded the Temple Gold Medal at the Pennsylvania 
Academy annual (fig. 43). In acknowledging the notification of this 
most coveted prize, Henri wrote: “This neuritis business is a great cause 
of interruption but in time I think I should be back to normal... .” 44 
He would never paint again. 

During the spring, the Arts Council of New York compiled a list of 
the 100 most important, living American artists, the result of a poll 
among the country’s leading art dealers, museum officials, collectors, 
and artists, and Henri’s name was number three. 

Robert Henri died on July 12, 1929, at the age of 64. In its obituary 
notice, the New York Times reported that his ashes would be interred 
in the family vault in Philadelphia. Even in death Henri’s true identity 
and final resting place were concealed. In fact, his ashes were placed 
beside his father’s and mother’s remains in an unmarked grave at the 
Swan Point Cemetery in Providence, Rhode Island. 


KEVIN 

1928 

Oil on canvas, 24 x 20 in. 

SIGNED: Robert Henri, on reverse 

EXHIBITIONS: New York. Hirschl and Adler Gal¬ 
lery. “Robert Henri—A Commemorative Exhibi¬ 
tion.” March 31-April 30, 1954; Atlanta, Ga. High 
Museum of Art. “Portraits and Landscapes,” Oc¬ 
tober 17-November 2, 1954. #18; Decatur, Ga. 
Dalton Gallery, Agnes Scott College. “ 19th and 20th 
Century American Paintings,” October 22- 
December 8, 1972; Atlanta, Ga. The Georgia State 
University Art Department. “Faces,” November 4, 
1975-January 7, 1976; Atlanta, Ga. The High 
Museum of Art. “Children in America,” September 
30, 1978-May 27, 1979. 

Lent by the High Museum of Art, Atlanta. Gift of Mrs. 

Marion Peel Calhoun in Memory of Mr. and Mrs. 

William Lawson Peel and William Lawson Peel, Jr. 
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Figure Credits 

Unless otherwise indicated, the works are by Robert Henri. 


Figure 1. The Henri home near Cincinnati. Photo courtesy of 
Janet J. Le Clair 

Figure 2. Robert Henry Cozad (Robert Henri), c. 1872. Photo 
courtesy of Janet J. Le Clair 

Figure 3. Waterfall Photo courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Morton 
Scholnick 

Figure 4. Photos of male nudes, purchased by Robert Henri from 
a former Eakins student at the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, 1886. Photo courtesy of Janet J. Le Clair 
Figure 5. Drawing by Henri sketched in his diary, Sept. 8, 1888. 

Photo courtesy of Janet J. Le Clair 
Figure 6. Studio on Avenue Richerand in Paris, 1888, which 
Henri shared with Charles Grafly, William Haefeker, James R. 
Fisher and Harry Finney. Left to right: Fisher, Henri, Grafly, 
Haefeker. Photo courtesy of Janet J. Le Clair 
Figure 7. Venice, 1891. Photo courtesy of Mrs. Edward Finlay 
Figure 8. Figures on Boardwalk. Private collection 
Figure 9. Newspaper artist’s sketch of Henri’s painting, 

Sunlight—Atlantic City, 1892. Photo courtesy of Janet J. 

Le Clair 

Figure 10 . Group portrait of the Charcoal Club, 1893. Front row: 
Henri, second from right; William Glackens, extreme left. 
Standing: Sloan, second from left. Photo courtesy of the John 
Sloan Collection, Delaware Art Museum 
Figure 1 1 . Newspaper artist’s sketch of Henri’s drawing, Ophelia, 
1893. Photo courtesy of Janet J. Le Clair 
Figure 12 . Henri’s studio at 806 Walnut Street, Philadelphia; 

photo taken in 1956. Photo courtesy of Bennard B. Perlman 
Figure 13. Henri in his studio at 806 Walnut Street, c. 1894. The 
uppermost canvas in the center row is Beach at Atlantic City, 
which is included in this exhibition (catalog 2). Photo courtesy 
of Janet J. Le Clair 

Figure 14. Portrait of James Wilson Morrice. 1896, pencil. Photo 
courtesy of the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 
Figure 15. James Wilson Morrice, Portrait Sketch of Robert Henri, 
1896. Photo courtesy of the London Regional Art Gallery, 
London, Ontario, Canada 

Figure 16. Cafe, Paris, conte crayon. Photo courtesy of the 
Brenwasser Collection 

Figure 17. Sidewalk Cafe, c. 1899, oil on canvas. Photo courtesy 
of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Emily L. Ainsley Fund, 

59.657 

Figure 18. Portrait of Maria Anna of Austria, after Velasquez, 1900. 

Photo courtesy of Janet J. Le Clair 
Figure 19. Yellow Fog on East River, c. 1901. Photo courtesy of the 
Chapellier Galleries, Inc. 

Figure 20. Derricks on the North River. Collection of the Santa 
Barbara Museum of Art, Museum Purchase for the Preston 
Morton Collection with income from the Chalifoux Fund 
Figure 21 . Landscape at Black Walnut, Pa. , 1902. Photo courtesy 
of Janet J. Le Clair. Location of painting not known 


Figure 22. Beach at Far Rockaway, 1902. Photo courtesy of Janet 
J. Le Clair. Location of painting not known 
Figure 23. West 57th Street, New York, 1902. Photo courtesy of 
Yale University Art Gallery, Mabel Brady Garvan Collection 
Figure 24. Girl in White Waist, 1901, (painting destroyed by fire, 
1904). Photo courtesy of Janet J. Le Clair 
Figure 25. Page from Henri’s record book 
Figure 26. Lady in Black (portrait of Mrs. Robert Henri), 1904. 
Photo courtesy of the Parrish Art Museum, Southampton, 

New York, Gift of Paul Peralta-Ramos 
Figure 27. The Art Student. Photo courtesy of the Milwaukee 
Art Museum 

Figure 28. Henri painting Felix Asiego, Madrid, 1906. Photo 
courtesy of Janet J. Le Clair 

Figure 29. Portrait of Brigadier General David Perry, 7th U.S. 
Cavalry , 1907, shown installed in the National Academy of 
Design Annual Exhibition, 1907. Photo courtesy of Peter A. 
Juley and Son Collection, National Museum of American Art, 
Smithsonian Institution 

Figure 30. Dutch Girl in White, 1907. Photo courtesy of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
Figure 31 . Salome No. 1. Photo courtesy of Amherst College 
Figure 32. Red Top, 1910. Photo courtesy of Janet J. Le Clair. 

Location of painting not known 
Figure 33. The Working Man. Photo courtesy of Chapellier 
Galleries, Inc. Location of painting not known 
Figure 34. Henri on the steps of his house on Monhegan Island, 
Maine, 1911. Photo courtesy of Dr. Alta Ashley 
Figure 35. Evening Mist, 1911. Photo courtesy of the Chapellier 
Galleries, Inc. 

Figure 36. Blind Spanish Singer. National Museum of American 
Art (formerly National Collection of Fine Arts), Smithsonian 
Institution, Gift of Mr. J. H. Smith 
Figure 37. Figure in Motion, 1913. Photo courtesy of the Robert 
Henri Estate, Berry-Hill Galleries, New York 
Figure 38. M eenaune Cliffs, A chill Island, County Mayo, Ireland, 
oil. Photo courtesy of Phyllis Mitchell 
Figure 39. M eenaune Cliffs, Achill Island, County Mayo, Ireland, 
1913, watercolor. Photo courtesy oflolaS. Haverstick 
Figure 40. Emma Goldman, 1915, (painting destroyed, 1934). 

Photo courtesy of Janet J. Le Clair 
Figure 41. Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, 1916, oil on canvas. 
Photo courtesy of the Whitney Museum of American Art, 
Promised Gift of Flora Whitney Miller to the Whitney Museum 
of American Art 

Figure 42. Diequito, Drummer of the Eagle Dance, San Ildefonso, 
1916, oil on canvas. Photo courtesy of the Museum of New 
Mexico, Gift of the artist 

Figure 43. The Wee Woman, 1927. Photo courtesy of the Peter J. 
Juley and Son Collection, National Museum of American Art, 
Smithsonian Institution. Location of painting not known 
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Epilogue 


The Index of Twentieth Century Artists compiled by the College Art 
Association lists 365 major exhibitions in which Robert Henri’s work 
appeared between 1892 and his death in 1929, an average of nearly ten 
a year, and there were doubtless many more minor exhibitions. These 
figures bear witness not only to Henri’s industry and organization, but 
also to his immense popularity as an artist. His wholehearted involve¬ 
ment with and penetration into the vitality and personality of his 
sitters and his immediate response to the landscape or the city were 
communicated very directly to the viewers of his canvases, who re¬ 
sponded to his work with enthusiasm. It was not until abstract and 
surrealist art began to carry the day in the art world in the 1940s that 
Henri’s popularity, as well as that of many other artists of his generation, 
began to wane substantially. 

Henri’s importance to American art was by no means only in his 
work. His teaching helped to shape two generations of American art¬ 
ists. The Immortal Eight and Its Influence , published by the Art Students 
League in 1983, lists nearly 600 students who worked with Henri at the 
League alone. If his pupils at his own school, the Chase School, Moore 
College of Art, and his other teaching assignments were added in, the 
total number of his students would probably be several thousand. If one 
leafs through an edition of Who's Who in American Art published in the 
1940s and ’50s, the notation, “Studied with Robert Henri” occurs with 
remarkable frequency. For those not able to study with him directly, 
there was his book, The Art Spirit , published in 1923, which contained 
his philosophy of art and life. The writer vividly remembers reading 
it as a young art student in the Midwest in the early 1950s and being 
stirred by its common sense and perception. 

Another very important contribution Henri made to American art in 
general was his work on behalf of artists’ organizations and exhibitions 
which were not juried. In his text, Mr. Perlman has discussed Henri’s 
role in the exhibition of the “Eight,” the Independents exhibition of 
1910, and the Armory Show, but these are only the most famous of the 
exhibitions of works by artists who would not conform to the accepted 
style of the time. The small group exhibitions held at the MacDowell 
Club in New York between 1911 and 1919 were based on Henri’s idea 
of democratic selection. An individual artist or a small group of artists 
would be invited to exhibit and they could select other artists to exhibit 
with them until between 8 and 12 had been invited. About 16 two-week- 
long exhibitions were held each season during the years the exhibition 
program was in effect. Henri also supported the Society of Independent 
Artists in their annual exhibitions, which were held from 1917 until 
1945. For the payment of a small annual dues, an artist would be given 
a certain amount of wall space and he could hang anything he wished 
on it. There was no jury and no prizes. A similar no jury, no prizes exhi¬ 
bition was held in Chicago for a few years in the ’teens. Henri was also 
instrumental in establishing a no jury, no prizes exhibition at the 
Museum of New Mexico in Santa Fe in 1917, which was continued 
for many years. Another important exhibition in which Henri was 


involved was the Forum exhibition of 1916. In this, a group of 17 of the 
most advanced American painters of the day were selected by a com¬ 
mittee of six, including Henri. Personally, Henri was not comfortable 
with the work of such artists, but he felt so strongly the worth of the in¬ 
dividual and his right to have his work seen that he gave his time to the 
project. In his foreword to the catalog of the exhibition he wrote, “I am 
not interested in any one school or movement, nor do I care for art as 
art, I am interested in life.” 


Rowland Elzea 
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Chronology of Robert Henri’s 

Life and Art 

Compiled by Bennard B. Perlman 


1865 June 24. Born Robert Henry Cozad in Cincinnati, Ohio 
1868-72 Lives in Cozaddale, Ohio, a town founded by his father 
1872 Enrolls in Cincinnati Public Schools 

1874-76 Summers spent in Cozad, Nebraska, another community 
established by his father 

1875 Fall. Enrolls in the Chickering Classical and Scientific Insti¬ 
tute, Cincinnati; becomes interested in writing 

1876 Fall. Continues at Chickering 

1877 Writes a school play 

1879 Summer. Henri and family move to Cozad. Prints posters to 
attract settlers; begins keeping a diary and illustrating his 
Runty Papers with comic figures and decorative letters 

1880 Summer. Placed in charge of his father’s hay press at Cozad 
1880-81 Does not attend school; tutored by his mother 

1881 August. Henri and family move to Denver; father engages in 
real estate 

September. Enrolls in Denver Public Schools 

1882 October. Henri’s father shoots one of his employees; 
the man dies 

December. His father is indicted for murder; an arrest warrant 
is issued 

1883 Family assumes new identities; Robert Henry Cozad becomes 
Robert Earle Henri, later drops his middle name 

Fall. Placed in boarding school in New York City; parents 
settle in Atlantic City 

1884 Joins parents. Decorates his scrap books with pen-and-ink 
caricatures and drawings inspired by Puck and Harper’s Weekly 
November. Produces his first painting, using dry colors mixed 
with beer 

1885 Purchases his first art book and set of oil paints 

March. Encouraged to study art by James Albert Cathcart 

1886 October. Enrolls at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia; fellow classmates include A. Stirling Cal- 
der and Edward W. Redfield. Studies under Thomas Anshutz, 
Thomas Hovenden and James B. Kelly; organizes a sketch 
class at the Academy. Lives with his brother in a boarding 
house at 1009 Vine Street 

1887 January. Helps organize a portrait class and another sketch 
class at the Academy 

Summer. Sketches and decorates clam shells in Atlantic City 
Fall. Pennsylvania Academy; enrolls in Life Class with Cal- 
der, Redfield, Charles Grafly and others. Gives first art les¬ 
sons, to a neighbor in Atlantic City 
November. Moves with his brother to a boarding house at 
2107 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


1888 May. Exhibits with fellow students of the Pennsylvania Acad¬ 
emy Antique and Life classes; first press notice of his work 
Summer. In Atlantic City painting beach scenes and portraits 
Fall. Sails for Paris with Grafly, William Haefeker, Harry 
Finney and James Fisher. Lives at 12 avenue Richerand; 
enrolls at Academie Julian, studying with William Adolphe 
Bouguereau and Tony Robert-Fleury. Continues at Julian’s 
through 1891 

1889 Spring. Fails to gain admittance to Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 

Visits Paris Exposition Universalle Internationale; impressed 
by Eiffel Tower and Javanese Ballet 

April. Moves with Fisher to 72 rue Mazarine. Enrolls in a 

class taught by Francois Fleming 

Summer. To Concarneau in Brittany 

September. Visits Pont-Aven with Redfield; stays at Marie 

Jeanne Gloanec’s Pensione, Gauguin’s meeting place 

Fall. Moves with Fisher to 12 rue de Seine, Paris * 

December. Visits Brolles 

1890 Spring. To Barbizon; then enrolls in an evening class with )> 

Paul-Louis Delance in Paris 

June. To St. Nazaire; visits Toulon, Marseilles 
Fall. To Monte Carlo, Rome, Florence 

1891 January. Returns to Paris; resides at 1 rue de Bourbon- 
le-Chateau 

February. Admitted to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 

March. To Brolles with Redfield and artist-naturalist 

Ernest Thompson Seton. Returns to Julian’s; studies with 

Gabriel Ferrier u 

May. Views Monet paintings at Durand-Ruel Galleries; to 

Venice with Redfield 

September. Returns to Paris, then leaves for the U.S. Lives 
with his brother and sister-in-law at 628 N. 16th Street, 

Philadelphia 

1892 January. Enrolls in Portrait classes at Pennsylvania Academy; 
studies under Anshutz, Kelly and Robert Vonnoh 
Summer. In Atlantic City 

September. Begins teaching at the School of Design for 
Women, Philadelphia; instructs there through 1895. 

Awarded a scholarship to continue his studies at the Acad¬ 
emy. Moves into studio at 806 Walnut Street 
December. Charles Grafly studio party, meets John Sloan 
Winter. Decorates the Chapel of Our Lady, Church of the 
Evangelists, Philadelphia, with three murals 

1893 March. Founding member of the Charcoal Club; elected 

its president * 

May. Begins his own summer school at Darby Creek, Pa. 

July. Teaches in Avalon, N.J. r 

Summer. Two of his mural studies are exhibited at the 
Chicago World’s Fair 

September. Shares studio at 806 Walnut Street with Sloan 
and Joseph Laub; begins Tuesday evening discussion group. 

Scholarship to the Academy; studies under Anshutz and 
Henry Thouron 
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Fall. Begins full schedule of teaching at the School of Design 
for Women; instructs Portrait Painting, Composition and 
Drawing from the Antique 

October. Beisen Kubota, Japanese artist, demonstrates ink 
technique in his studio 

1894 June. Conducts private art class at Fisher’s Station near 
Philadelphia 

Summer. To Concarneau with writer Eustace Lee Florance 
September. Returns to Philadelphia; shares studio at 
806 Walnut Street with Sloan and Laub, then moves to 
1717 Chestnut Street. Shares it with William Glackens 
December. Production of Twillbe at the Academy; Henri 
plays Svengali 

1895 Summer. To Paris with Glackens, Grafly and Elmer 
Schofield. Bicycles through Holland and Belgium with Glack- 
ens, Schofield; impressed by Frans Hals paintings. Meets 
Canadian artist James Wilson Morrice 

Winter. Organizes Paris art class which meets in his studio for 
weekly critiques 

1896 February. To London to view a Velasquez exhibition 
April. First acceptance in the Champ de Mars Salon, Paris 
June. Instructs a private art class at Moret-sur-Loing, 
near Paris 

August. Trip through Germany and Italy with his brother 
Fall. Organizes an art class at 9 rue des Fourneaux, Paris 
December. Views Manet retrospective at Durand- 
Ruel Galleries 

1897 May. To Normandy, paints at Vetheuil on the Seine 
July. Paris 

September. Returns to Philadelphia 

October. First one-man show, Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts 

November. One-man show arranged by William Merritt 
Chase at the Chase School of Art, New York. Formation of 
private art class at 806 Walnut Street; later sublets Anshutz’s 
studio for this purpose 

December. Exhibits at the Macbeth Gallery, New York 

1898 Spring. First acceptance of his work in the National Academy 
of Design Annual exhibit, New York 

June. Marries Linda Craige of Philadelphia; honeymoon and 
subsequent stay in Paris, at 49 Boulevard Montparnasse 
Fall. Finances cause him to organize a new art class 
November. Produces his first monotypes; to Brolles 

1899 February. Paints La Neige (The Snow) 

April. La Neige and three other works accepted in Champs de 

Mars Salon 

May. To Concarneau 

June. La Neige purchased for the Musee National du Luxem¬ 
bourg, Paris 

August. Linda Henri miscarries a child 
September. To Alford, a Paris suburb; resides near the 
Edward Redfields 
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1900 January. Forms private art class in Paris; critiques class held at 
the American Students’ Club 

April. Trip to Madrid; copies Velasquez paintings in the Prado 
June. Return to Paris 

August. Return to U.S.; settles in New York, begins painting 
scenes of the East River 

Fall. Commences teaching at the Veltin School, New York; 
instructs there through 1902 

1901 April. Organizes group show at The Allan Gallery, includ¬ 
ing work by himself, Sloan, Glackens, Alfred Maurer and 
three others 

June. Rents studio in the Sherwood Building, 57th Street and 
Sixth Avenue 

Summer. Awarded his first prize, a Silver Medal at the Pan- 
American Exposition, Buffalo 

1902 March. One-man show at the Macbeth Gallery 

April. Plans an exhibit of The Four: himself, Glackens, Davies 
and George Luks; it does not materialize 
June. To Black Walnut, Pa. to join his wife 
July. Returns to New York 

October. Begins teaching at the New York School of Art, 
the former Chase School; continues as instructor there 
through 1908 

Fall. Publication of the romantic novel Edges by Alice 
Woods, purportedly about Henri and his fellow artists 
November. Second one-man show at the Pennsylvania 
Academy 

December. One-man show, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 

1903 April. Elected to the Society of American Artists 
June. To Boothbay Harbor and Monhegan Island, Maine 
with Redfield 

October. Returns to New York 

1904 January. Girl in White Waiste purchased by the Carnegie Insti¬ 
tute, Pittsburgh, his first sale to a museum. Organizes group 
show at the National Arts Club; work by himself, Sloan, 
Glackens, Luks, Davies and Maurice Prendergast 

May. Produces his only etching from a Paris street scene 
sketch. Wins Silver Medal for Young Woman in Black and 
Lady in Black at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis 
June. Teaches at the New York School of Art’s summer 
school at Bayport, Long Island 

Summer. To Cooperstown, N. Y. for portrait commissions 

1905 April. Elected an Associate member of the National Acad¬ 
emy of Design 

Summer. Teaches at the New York School of Art’s summer 
school at Bayport, Long Island 

October. Lady in Black awarded the Norman W. Harris Prize 
at the Art Institute of Chicago 

November. Wife Linda becomes ill, dies the following month 

1906 January. Member of committee which recommends the 
amalgamation of the Society of American Artists with the 
National Academy of Design 

February. Exhibits at the Modern Art Gallery with Glackens, 
Luks, Everett Shinn and Ernest Lawson 
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March. Serves on the jury for the final Society of American 
Artists Annual exhibition; to Aiken, S.C. for a portrait 
commission 

May. Elected an Academician by the National Academy 
of Design 

Summer. Teaches a New York School of Art class in Madrid 
October. Moves to the Beaux Arts Studio building, 40th 
Street and Sixth Avenue, New York 
December. Serves on the National Academy of Design’s 
Winter Annual jury. Father dies 

1907 March. Serves on Academy’s Spring Annual jury; withdraws 
two of his paintings during the judging. He, Sloan and 
Glackens discuss the advisability of a split exhibition from 
the Academy 

April. Meets with Sloan, Glackens, Luks, Davies and Lawson 
to further discuss plans for an exhibit 

May. Henri announces formation of The Eight ; includes those 
who attended April meeting plus Shinn and Prendergast 
June-August. To Holland with New York School of Art class; 
paints in Haarlem, Volendam, Amsterdam 
August. To England for a portrait commission 
October. Returns to New York; moves to 135 E. 40th Street 
Fall. Discusses plans for a large gallery featuring independent 
exhibitions; the scheme does not materialize at this time 

1908 January. National Arts Club exhibit includes all of The Eight 
February. Exhibition of The Eight at the Macbeth Gallery. 
March. The Eight show opens at the Pennsylvania Academy 
May. Marries Marjorie Organ of New York 

June. Sails with New York School of Art class to Spain; sum- 
mer in Madrid 

September. The Eight Travelling show opens at the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago; tours seven other cities through June, 1909 
December. Resigns from the New York School of Art faculty 
over unpaid salary 

1909 January. Opens the Henri School of Art in the Lincoln Ar¬ 
cade, Broadway and 66th Street; teaches there through 1912 
May. He, Sloan and Davies consider locations for a perma¬ 
nent gallery in New York 

August. Begins experimenting with the color theories and 
palette arrangement developed by Hardesty G. Maratta 
October. Blue Kimono is awarded the Philadelphia Art Club’s 
Gold Medal; moves to 10 Gramercy Park South, his New 
York residence for the next twenty years 
Fall. He and Sloan renew interest in an exhibition plan 

1910 March. Rejection of his full-length portraits, Salome and 
Lady in Yellow , from the National Academy Annual; results 
in the Exhibition of Independent Artists 

April. Exhibition of Independent Artists held at 29-31 W. 35th 

Street, New York; 103 artists exhibit 631 works 

June. Willy Gee is awarded a Silver Medal at the International 

Fine Arts Exposition, Buenos Aires. Secretly relinquishes 

ownership of the Henri School to his student, Homer Boss; 

continues providing classroom critiques 

Summer. To Holland and Spain 






1911 January. Organizes an Independent Show for the Carnegie 
Library Gallery in Columbus, Ohio; works censored 
March. Declines invitation to exhibit in Rockwell Kent 
Independent Show; organizes an exhibition at the Union 
League of New York 

May. Presents a year-round, jury-free, artist-organized exhi¬ 
bition plan to the MacDowell Club of New York 
August. To Monhegan Island, Maine with George Bellows 
and Randall Davey 
October. Returns to New York 

November. Begins instruction at The Modern School of the 
Ferrer Society; teaches there through 1916. Included in first 
group show at the MacDowell Club 
December. Invited to join the Association of American 
Painters and Sculptors, which group will sponsor the Armory 
Show of 1913 

1912 June-August. In Spain with art class from his former school 
September. To Paris; visits the Autumn Salon and 
Gertrude Stein 

October. Returns to New York; preoccupied nursing his 
Mother back to health 

1913 January. Attends meeting of the Association of American 
Painters and Sculptors, in preparation for the Armory Show 
February. Armory Show opens in New York; Henri repre¬ 
sented by five works 

June. Sails with Marjorie for Ireland; settles on Achill Island, 
in the former home of Captain Boycott 
September. Returns to New York 

1914 February. Awarded the Carol Beck Gold Medal at the Penn¬ 
sylvania Academy for his portrait Herself 

June. To San Diego and La Jolla, California; serves as coor¬ 
dinator to plan an art exhibit'for the forthcoming Panama- 
California Exposition 
October. Returns to New York 

1915 January. Participates in Panama-California Exposition in 
San Diego and the Pan-Pacific Exposition in San Francisco; 
awarded a Silver Medal at the latter 

May. Submits his Ideal Exhibition Scheme to New York’s 
Department of Parks 

July. To Ogunquit, Maine with Marjorie, George and 
Emma Bellows 

October. Begins teaching Portraiture and Composition at the 
Art Students League of New York; continues instruction and 
lectures there through 1927 

1916 March. Helps plan The Forum Exhibition of Modern Ameri¬ 
can Painters with Alfred Stieglitz and others 

July. To Santa Fe 

1917 Summer. Returns to Santa Fe; serves as advisor for the new 
museum there 

Fall. Crusades for the City of Philadelphia to establish a per¬ 
manent gallery for the works of Thomas Eakins 
Winter. Begins studying Jay Hambidge’s Theory of 
Dynamic Symmetry 

1918 August. To Monhegan Island, Maine 

1919 May. Participates in the final group show at the 
MacDowell Club 
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Summer. Serves on the committee which organizes a Con¬ 
temporary American Art Exhibition for the Musee National 
du Luxembourg, Paris; portrait commissions in Lake Forest, 

Ill. and Falmouth, Mass. 

Fall. Founding member of The New Society of Artists, 

New York 

1920 April. Awarded Portrait Prize at the Wilmington Society of 
Fine Arts for his painting Jean 

1921 Summer. To Woodstock, N.Y. with Marjorie, George and 
Emma Bellows, Eugene and Elsie Speicher and Leon Kroll 
Fall. Publication of Robert Henri: His Life and Works by 
William Yarrow and Louis Bouche 

1922 Publication of Robert Henri by Nathaniel Pousette-Dart 
Summer. To Santa Fe and Los Angeles; portrait commissions 
at the latter 

1923 July. To Paris, Madrid and Achill Island, Ireland 

Fall. Publication of The Art Spirit , edited by Margery Ryerson 

1924 November. Returns to New York 

1925 February. To Los Angeles 
June-October. To Ireland 

1926 May-June. To Spain 
July-November. To Ireland 

1927 May-October. To Ireland 

1928 May-September. To Ireland; returns to New York, is admitted 

1929 January. The Wee Woman awarded the Temple Gold Medal 
at the Pennsylvania Academy 

Spring. Selected one of the top three living American artists 
in a poll by the Arts Council of New York 
July 12. Dies of cancer at St. Luke’s Hospital 
1931 March 9-April 19. Robert Henri Memorial Exhibition, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
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